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at J 
‘the aes as to Purtabpore, Humeerpore, alpee, Eta 


~Thave compiled a Statement, which accompanies as pee No. 
of country a “rade of of country boat trade on the Ganges in those Distri 
oty only. the Collectors supplied me with such information, 
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avs apart os mecaadee P 
. At the time the Rajah received the entire 
ye of his State, about the end of 1861, debts 
| amount of four and a qtarter lakhs of 
burdened the State, chiefly contracted 
the minority of the present Chief, and 
the government was: conducted by his 
‘mother, the Ranatwutjee, whose conduct has on 
oval oceasions been brought to notice inthe 
pondence with your. office. Soon after the 
ajah took charge of his territory, he at once 
opted measures for the liquidation of the State 
, and for this purpose entered into arrange- 
ients with influential native bankers to advance 
‘sums required, making over in lieu lands yield: 
— revenue of Rupees 35,000, This 
4} lakhs of Rupees is: now reduced to 


ees 93,000, and will be paid off in three years 
ne ing all interest, : 


5. Considering the difficulties and oppositio 
d to contend with, previous to his mother the 
utjee’s removal to Jeypore, on account of 
Wagant demands and interference in the 
affairs, Futteh Singh has managed to reduce 
rge debt very speedily, and the principal 
) OF Hisenocese may be imputed to the fact. of 
Wisely abstaining from interference with the 
s of the villages alloted to the bartkers, 


ting them to enjoy the full estimated rents, 
of following the practice which is very” 
mon among petty Chiefs in Rajpootana, of 
ing faith with the bankers when pressed for 


le has thus established confidence, and can 
ly obtain credit and advances in case of neces- 
for any improvements he may wish to effect 
¢ ry. ' 
I was glad to observe at Khetree that a 
of Justice had been opened for the trial of 
als, and such eises of a criminal nature 
come before the Rajah within his own 
ory. A native gentleman from our own pro- 


and of some intelligence presided over this - 


and our Penal and Civil Codes were taken 
in the settlement of all cases ; the more 
wones, however, were investigated and 
by the Rajah himself, It was also. grati- 
to see that the Rajah had lar hours 
each “, Aie business, and to which he 
tabslly 4 tha niy of eae eet 
¥ re) glish literature, 
“possesses a well-stocked library of standard 
to enable him to do so, For ph iology, 
“has n decided liking, and tabos 


study. of 


nished to me, eee 0 
rt, together. wit! ) 

pinied its The perusal of this 1 

sure, be ifying to you, shi o, a 

much good can be effeeted when a 

the Rajah of Khetree, gives his 

carrying out of such laudable” ins! 

returns themselves will speak for the 

has attended these institutions when the pop F 

of Khetree is taken into consideration, amount 
as it does, from a recent census, to not more 
2,500 souls, . ee 
"8. In addition to the above institutions, 

Rajah has not forgotten education, and — 
established Vernacular echools at K } 

as at the large town of Kot Pootlee.. At. the 

place there were some 90 pupils in regular | 

ance, learning Sanscrit, Hindee, Oordoo, 

few studying English. At the latter here are 

for Sanscrit, Hindee, and Oordoo, some 80). 
gularly attended these classes. I took the 

nity of examining the boys of both places, an 
the short fe thay have ye studyi j 
ap to have made vi - progress. 

mi Pa at’ Khetree is regulary visited by the} 
Rajah every week, when examines the 
scholars. As he thus takes a interest i 
the institution, it will doubtless continue to dd 
well and to prosper. The Rajah assured me he 
would establish other schools, not only for boys 


| but for girls, as means and opportunity afforded, 


9. Within the last two years the approach 
‘to Khetree were ulmost impracticable for wheeled 
conveyances: by one traet alone from the north-east 
could carts reach Khetree, the west and south 
were entirely shut out, and the track for some 16 
miles through the bills, traversed with considerable 
difficulty and annoyance by foot passengers 
pack bullocks, is now converted into a yery decen 
road about 16 feet wide, over which carts 
without any difficulty, opening out | 
the south. arsed 

10. The arrangements for 2 
satisfactory. The Rajah has much 
with, inhabited as a great portion 
is by lawless and refractory N 
who are all more or less ‘given 
however untiring in his i 
within his border, and if the 


Chiefs in Shekhawatee ould 


omy and practice of | | 





'| Settlement concluded by ‘Thakoor Futteh 
pt with the intention that, if 
it shall be prolonged fora further ter 
4. Itis also highly creditable ta the Chi 
among the disbursements of the year the 
Rupees: 11,000 devoted to Education, Hos 
Lot and Roads, ‘The personal interest which he hi 
ctory. Iam sure it would be most self takes in the success of these 
e young Chief to have a few lines: | Worthy of all praise, — ae te 
you, and I feel confident that 5. His Excellency in Council does not 
h me that he is worthy of | having read the account of any native adminis! 
tion which reflects greater eredit and honor, 
the present report does on Khetree. get 
Shiai 6. it see’ Wi Nae ei 
| Hon’nur'W. Mur, Secretary to the Government of | directed a letter to be written to tl e Chief, which == 
ghana Department, to the Agent to the Governor | you will forward to the Maharajah of Jeypore ; 4 
for the States of Rajpootana,—(No. 795, dated | delivery to Thakoor Futteh Singh; the he 
tho Bist July 1866). nor General in Council has taken the p 
ue owen Pei laid telure” the Right adding some remarks for the benefit of the 
AVE. received jah hi . 
the Governor General in Council your a paren instract "Political Ace 
No. 754, dated 11th June, with the report Te ee eat ae then t fail you 
in Beynon’on the excellent administration | * opportunity offers, you will no ihe 


caieies hold up the conduct of the Chief of 
by the Khetree Chief, Futteh the imitation of the various Rulers and 


Rajpootana, and impress upon them the ea Psa 

Excellency in Council has perused Cap- | desire of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor ~ 

n’s statement with much gratification. | General in Council that they will strive to follew ¥ 
hole report, bears evidence of the enlightened | after the same excellent example, iia. 


Government of India. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. aX 
papers, relating to the fall of an auxiliary flood opéning of the Buckasore Brid 
measures thereupon ordered to be taken for the protection of that and other bridges 
- e ‘of the East Indian Railway, are published for general information“with | 
interruption to traffic arising from injuries caused by heavy floods, the. pay 
‘are also published — ; 
©) No, 269G, dated 23rd January 1863. : oe 
1 S. Taytor, r. 2, Offy. Joint Sey. to Govt. of Bengat, in the 
Department, Railway Branch.” ie ae 
to Government of India, Public Works Department, 
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Jn continuation of my letter No. 11636 of the 25th instant, Ihave now the 1 

‘ detailed Report, No. 5133, of this day’s date, by the Officiating Chief Engineer on subj 
Mr. Power enters fully into the case, and states, as his opinion, that the accident to 
arose, primarily, from an insufficiency of waterway, and, judging from the scour that is said 
taken place beneath the inverts and platform, the conclusion the Chief Engineer has arrivec 
probability, the correct one. ; Gite 

‘The injury done to the rolling-stock is considerable, and the Locomotive and Carriage 

_-tendents inform me that it will be necessary to incur an expenditure of about Rs, 20,500, 
ir the damage done. a. a 
Phe cost of repairing the bridge, which will be a charge against revenue, can scarcely be 
owith accuracy at present. . 
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ETS No. 5183, dated 27th October 1862. 


ae . From—S. Powrn, Esq., Officiating Chief Engineer, 
“atte To—Agent, East India Railway Company. 


ae ‘On the afternoon of Friday I reported to you verbally that an accident had occurred near Ahmei. 
poor about noon of that day, the down Goods Train, which consisted of an engine, tender, and 1} 
i _waggons, having fallen into a nullah in consequence of one of the Buckasore Viaducts having ben 
_ earried away by the floods. Fortunately no lives were lost, as the Driver, when approaching close to the 
bridge, was warned by a cooly that there was danger, and had himself observed a depression in the 
aa way ; he thus had time to leap from the Train, and desired the Guards to follow his example. 
iy * “Dridge gave way at once under the weight of the engine, which (with its tender and accompanying 
pam <4 ) was precipitated into a chasm about 100 feet long ayd 40 feet deep. A part of the engine 
tee eT ang were visible above the water on the following day, The Store Train had passed safely 
ie ever the bridge about two hours before it fell. 
Ber. -» Mr. Latimer, the Resident Engineer, reached the scene of the accident about an hour after its o- 
~ oirrence, Messrs. Batchelor, Nichol, Bell, and Pearce on that night. I arrived early on the following 
‘morning, and Captain Perkins, the Consulting Engineer, came soon afterwards. 
: About mid-day on Saturday the Passenger Traffic was rendered practicable by a temporary fot, 
bridge, and arrangements were at once made for diverting the line and constructing a temporary 
“viaduct, by means of which uninterrupted communication will, it is hoped, be restored on Wednesday 
next. 
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“This broken viaduct consisted of five arches, each 15 feet ; of these one only now remains, It 
was built about six years ago, and has borne uninjured the floods of so many seasons : its wi i) 
appears to have been faultless ; it fell in consequence of its foundations having been undermined b, this 
“unprecedented flood, which scoured the bottom to a depth of nearly 13 feet below the inverts sat plat. 
~ form, fragments of which have been carried away by the current and scattered over the adjacent fields.) 
‘The proximate cause of the accident was evidently the insufficiency of the waterway to discharge the 

nu accession to the ordinary drainage, said to have been caused by the River More having broken, 


ri No. 2821, dated 28th October 1862. i 

act of a Note by Carrary 2B. Punxins, Officiating Deputy Consulting Fugineer to Goverument f 

Bengal, Railway Department, on the subject of the accident occasioned by ‘the falling in of ¢ 

Jve-arched Viaduet near the Buckasore Bridge, 5 spans of 15 feet, between the Ahmedpoor a” 
Me 


t 


“the accident occurred to the Down Goods Train about noon of Friday the 24th. 

iP titer ited Ye once f tho aosident, and sonchinal Shed n¢ ds Ti 

o the " ridge subsided at first , and then yielding to the violence 
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pon a very liberal 

the works has been so anshaie, that the present misfortune 

ove which an Engineer had no right to provide against. ; 

~The fall of rain that occasioned the flood was continuous throughout a period of nearly three 

nd the slopes ‘on all sides of natural basin drained by the Buckasore, nail te auxiliary ayer ct 

‘being steep, the pressure against the embankment was unusually great. nee bees 

’ *he waters had considerably abated when I arrived on the spot, but ample evidence existed both 
to the height and violence of the flood. Young trees bent b as the weight of water, their lower 

branches laden with debris brought down upon its surface, marked clearly the power of the stream and i 

he height to which it had risen, - 


* * * * * 

















No, 688 G., dated 5th March 1863, 4 


From—Carvran F, 8, Tayton, nr. 8, Officiating Joint Secretary to Government of Bent bee 
in the Public Works Department, Railway Branch, vase” 


Bo 
To—Officiating Secretary to Government of India, Public Works Department, ~ . 


In baubinaation of _ Office No. 259G., dated 23rd — last, I am directed to forward © a 
further papers containing the discussions respecting the necessity for additional waterway in the vicinity 
of the Buekasore Bridge. vicinity 

2. It will be seen that the Lieutenant Governor has decided that the bridge which fell should not 


No, 57834, dated 9th December 1862. F 
From—G. Turnout, Esq., Chic Puginecer; ¢ ~ ayn a) EES 
To—Agent, Hast Indian Railway Company. 


It was not until last week that I obtained the particulars and state of the foundations of the 
fallen bridge in sufficient detail to enable me to report on the subject. 1 now beg to make the follow- 
ing statement of what occurred, the condition of the work before and after the flood, and the additional 
waterway which I propose to give for the passage of flood water. ’ 

The Buckasore is a small river, little more than 20 miles in length, measured from the Railway _ 
upwards; it drains part of the country between the large Rivers More and Adjai. The floods on this 
river were never reported as extraordinary, and we could find no evidence among the natives that floods ~~ 
were.ever more than a few feet above the bank of the river. Beers, 

2, To accommodate the outfall of water we gave 15 arches of 20 feet to the Buckasore, sebicials WS 
more than the width of the river channel; also 15 spans of 15 feet each, and two spans of 10 feet each, 
~~. the aggregate 545 lineal feet in breadt of waterway. This was considered ample, and is 
48 much in proportion and rather more than has been given in valleys somewhat similar to this. 

3. Tt was not, however, sufficient; for in October last, after incessant rain for four consecutive 
Mays, water on the west or up-stream side of the arg 8 rose to an extraordinary height, and 
there not being" sufficient waterway, a whirlpool or eddy took place at the five arches of 15 feet, about 

8 
















an of the Buckasore, and made a hole on the upstream side, causing the fall of the bridge 
ta the S40h of thnt-month of October. f 


emp’ oods Train coming down at the time was checked by a native workman signal- 
i ae is hands in time to — _ Engine Driver and Goset ‘od ol ial : 
y engine and 12 carri falling into the gap; no one was hurt, but the eng ’ : 
ch damaged, In a few diy the bank was made up, and traffie went paptapie ates, 
of a tem wooden bridge, the cheaper and speedier plan was adopted of making- 
nk close 8 the gap, this Cheer some delay and difficulty in clearing the ike eae 
er, and clearing out the old foundations for inspection, as the tail of the new bank 
ld foundations, a wags this which delayed the present report, as no result of any value 
without laying bare the original foundations and examining them. © ‘aes 
Drawings Nos. 1 to 5 (not reproduced) show the par of the works, their 
floods, and the additional flood openings which J propose to construct. i 
howits ASOT arikments, and the site of the 


week 
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PICU we er exceptional action at work in 


the whole country was under water, as Mr. ‘Turnbull thinks was the ¢ 
inging of the arches both above and below bridge, this would not « 
cry the rh wes oceur onl pt Bebra had fallen considerably, and irl 
easure of suc the absence of scour seems to prove t 


" gor 
Pires ove whole, but he fallen bridge fom its unfortunate position bore aa 1 


Dated 10th February 1863. ple 
Buavik, KR. B., Officiating Seeretary to Covina of Bigs 


Lievrenant-Covoset m Seth J 
in the Publie Works Department, on the subject of additional waterways on the ai — wii 


Tine, =r Diwision, 
Spectat case or Buoxasorn Briper. 


% éy have carefully considered this matter, and have now heard what Mr, Turnbull nd Powe 
have to say on the subject of the fallen bridge at Buckasore, and of the bea n 
with greatly increased waterway. : r 
pee Seat that data for a regu 
; and it is generally adm: itted, or Be eda ec tha’ 
record of the circumstances of floods, th an 
= the fature, will be 
01 ing + Buckasore, and ti 
traction of the small lieing bridge, which had been phe a 
“aye valley, were ‘considered by a Meeting, at which Captain Taylor a 


sae pe nions at my request. in the margin of my No 
ri te gay re bw ie Lie 0 
: 5 
ea anand ed aie 
cone which would » - itself, and 
consider the matter fully, a has given a 
jhis view ; and he 
ye bemner-yne Ap Sr nt. 
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oe ly this one place, T might, in’ to-Mr. Turnbull's e 
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, Masonry will stand against water as long as the foundations fem. 
for the nt urge that no additional waterway should be given where the fl 
not risen igher than within three feet of the formation level (above this thes is 





Nias: 


j bridges i in vallies should have floorings made and protected and haved cut, a 
a of watch and registry during floods should be instituted, so that any future pr 
ceedings may be based on approved data. 


I may add in conclusion that in 1861 the rains and floods were unusually heavy, and that in 1862, 
although the rains were not so heavy, there were extraordinar local floods in the Rajmahal Hill Die scree 
tricts, | that in both seasons the Ganges rose very high and fell very rapidly. These circumstances 
taken in connexion with the Railway works, which have stood and sufficed for both seasons, should oy 
give germ and allow of a calm consideration being given to the question of extending wepierwey. 
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‘. No. 365, dated 23rd January 1863, vi | 
a ae as SET From—G, Turnsuts, Esq., Chie/ Lngineer, 
io 2 ea To—Agent, Last Indian Railway Company. 
Wi view to come to some arrangement on this subject, Colonel eadis‘and Caper Taylor oe 
met Me Po er and me in my Ofc this morning, and we diseased the sujet inal its bearings. 














“Béaille. was disposed to agree with Captain Taylor that there was no real 
p another bridge in place of the one which was destroyed by the flood of October 1862. 


ae pa “6 | Beadle read over some notes which he had made, and to which I replied verbally, 
ha made written notes to Colonel Beadle’s suggestions, and handed them to him, and Y pets» 
ae now recapitulate them. ~ 
al point at. a was whether there was a necessity for rebuilding a bridge in lieu of that 
comer After full discussion I concluded that, as I formerly stated, we have no data on which 
y actual demonstration of the velocity of the stream, because we know not the difference’ of 
een the up and down-stream sides of the bridge; also the absence of any scour of conse-. 
er the Buckasore or the adjoining flood openings tended to show that the o: 
ditions. The flood was an exceptional one, and the bridges did their about 
have, however, no certainty that the flood was the est that 3 
+ flood next year or in-eight years hence, admi chat I ald 8 not im 
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: asa rule 10 keep'a watch on the action of floods or their dhaar tater 
there had been positive reason to apprehend on and this want of 
Peatiwny, authorities in the awkward position of unable to_ ti 
y requires to be supplement 


at all, or to 

of the abovementioned accident reached the Chief hacagel ‘ at once 
to the waterway of this particular valley, instinctively endeavo on 
‘insecuri' bi wacom i Steamer 
the Consulting Engineer having found reason to believe that the failure of t thi 
had in all probability been occasioned by faults of construction or at. all eve 
proper precautions, and that the question involved could not be thus d 
upon the:Chief Engineey to prove that the waterway of this valley was asa 

off the flood waters with safety, and thus urged, the Chief Engineer was gtd 




































he igen Governor thereupon determined, failing proof, to decline to sanction the o 

“of new inundation works, but called on the Railway authorities to take steps to secure ewig fe 

the action of floods, and further to organise a. systsm of flood registry 

entire -line, in om to determine accurately the height of the flood water at any ree Seen botl 

sides of the line, with a view to, prove conclusively whether the ryeer through any bridge was bey 
the limit of safety. 

attention has since been directed to the condition of the subsidiary bridge system, aa the 

e of | sence being almost identical throughout the whole line, the bridge which failed 

t have been expected, an apt illustration of all the rest, and if left untouched, it, 

ly a question of time for the | line to break up altogether. arc 

een appear, therefore, that had the first failure been accepted as proof positive of datcidey ‘s 

» it would have been tantamount to a sweeping condemnation of the sufficiency of the el 

‘kiteuttiees would have plenged the Company into further profitless expenditure and = “4 


_ This explanation has béen entered into in order that it may be clearly understood that in 
poeare i and all other instances where sanction to further extension of the bridge system “has 
: pecnretoed, the grounds are, in each case, want of proof of the necessity backed naked bythe: bra 
t the li stood intact for several years, and by no means pledge Government to an a 
that the ecsting waterway is adequate. . ee 
er Danio on the above action by Government, the subject has since been taken se in vit jo 
with its importance. i 
petbanine finds that, in the majority of instances, the bridges can be ing fee 
secre by carrying out a pavement from the inverts, as far as the foot of the slopes, terminating ina 

of sufficient deals, the slopes themselves will also, be pitebed with masonry where there Cee 

walls, and the water led through each bridge in a well-defined channel, 
: design for these protective works, prepared by the Chief Engineer, perenne’ 
is most satisfactory rhe, that there is every hope that all these bridges will oi 
the floods set in with violence. 
are, however some few exceptional structures which cannot be summarily dismissed, 3 
1 notice as il to what an extent the false feeling of security had been carried. 
P worst of those is the bridge over the main Buckasore River. ‘ 
} of the enquiry into the accident. i 
iarly stable construction, and the opinion that no tend to scour had ever 


reiterated b ‘all the Local eers, as well as by the Chi ba ret 
ort and plan by Mr. Power, the new Chief te as was. ed in this 


wing most conclusively that the bridge was actually in ea 
protective works. 
hive been ascertained by personal examination by Mr. 


rev is cing nhs plan Cri aad) oat 
: would seem to be the 
wor ue ean 





ve 
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bes oi alt he pty oe t ; 
ee ys re sea wl proved effectual last year in preserving th 
i aancieaeemPee = as 


incre bridge sto be found at 1620, mile 
clad’ but te is possible ao ena oe 
ne usual remedy’ a pavement and drop 
carefully watched. © bye at i 
iring notice in the Chandpoor Bridge, 30 
ted that the inverts of this bridge have been 
at ordered b “the Chit Engineer ee re aa bol 6t uasbadio 
» inclination, several of the inverts already stand above the | 
across the stream. A pavement in extension’ of’ the inverts and 
ip hope that the estrtn of the bridge may ‘be indefinitely 
ive wor must also be carefully noted, 
he Kurrumn 1 Bridge is in a similar state to the above ; thie bridge has beady 
t " Jagr ga pint rma eg ae 
g is a classified list of the whole of these p rotective works ; the sum 
and does not include the value of materials in Wore the total cost 


‘of Rupees 2,00,000~ 

















am — From—Lixvr.-Cor. J. P. ties. 2, Offy. Secy. to Govt, of India, B.W. Dept 
7 aaa aa anette tere , Railway Branch, ; 
e the President. in Council bas read with much interest the important } “i Ks 






, Railway Department, submitted with your letter No. TW77G., 






fhe atte apn K 
2. 1am instructed to notice, with approbation, the special attention which has been paid to ¢= | 
condition of the subsidiary flood on the Extension Line of the East Indian Railway, and he 

with which the Chief Engineer of the Railway and his staff have applied themse 
to-carrying out all the measures which seemed to be necessary in each case, to make the bridge safe. 


wl pon hy he wt , and to segure them, by the formation of proper channels, from being « 
Beer. 6 eters. 







Pa) of their movements have been arty ated an wat and watched, so that reliable data et be ol 
a onsi ‘ion of any question, which may hereafter arise, respecting floods and the wate 
4, The papers ‘of this case have been forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government for icheageiai bey rat | 
: ae 
oe, dated the bth July 1866, by the Deputy Consulting Engineer, Bengal, on the injury done to the gic 5 
Judian Railway by the late Flood. - 


a was received Jate on Sunday night, in which it was stated tat the Baer Bie 
of fifteen 20 feet arches had been carried away. 
2, Mr. Power and I left Calcutta on Monda and proceeded to Burdwan by the ie 
by! we had been informed that the i Bridge of fifteen 24 feet pag between 
rdpore had also failed. From Burdwan we went up the line by special train. Tae 
ap i point where the line was injured was between Gooskarah and Beddiah. The water 
had artes line and washed away the ballast for a distance of about half a mile. A large gang 
of laborers was at work here, and after a delay of about an hour we passed over this portion of the line..; 
and ran up to the Copai Bridge. ee 
analy _As we went up, we noticed an extraordinary rush of water through many of the bridges, moat fe a 
through the immediately North and South of the Beddiah Station, and through two 


“ 














pacer di himgp ten 20 feet arches immediately South of the Adjai Bridge. 'The rush of water Ls 
two last-mentioned openings was most alarming, and caused the gravest fears for their safety, = 
Pe At the Copai Bridge we found a slight depression in the road-way. . Two of the fed 
sunk alittle; the fourth my aes the South es had sunk about eight inches, and the third ee * 
three inches. The arches above these piers were cracked ; bs fen oy oon on ie y 
sah degree. We here left our engine and proceeded by trolly to the Buckasore Bridge. 
6. oe resented a most extraordinary appearance. The w stream half of the bridge has 
t t its whole length, while the do down stream half of the bridge is standing the 
‘eater portion portion of it being entirely uninjured, The debris of "the up stream half of the bridge falling ae 
hy, formed a sort. of dam, which prevented the b ocks on which the remainder of : 
the mars undermined. As in the Copai Bridge, the second, third and Fieg 
the end of the bridge have sunk slightly, and the arches above them are ang 
Besides this damage, a of about 159 feet has been made in the earthen 
me ihe ma fhe yrs are hanging overt gapyand oth ony s 
on between the two sides of the river. B 
returned with the intention of going to Burdwan for the night ; but at Ba ilpe 
say that a bridge had given way near Beddiah, and, as it: was: “quite dark, 
at Bulpore until day-light, 




















af ems e Beller: was much more encouraging, 
the worse | lace since the previous day. We went on a tll to the Mr 
: peace geome ad overflowed its own banks, and that the water had cut a 
way bank for about a hundred yards behind the North abutment, A large number of 
york filling in the whole which had been made in the side of the bank, and the District 

ently panel to be able to run an engine over the place by the evening of the 4th. 
14, We returned to Bulpore that evening and started for Caleutta the following m 
*,.* On our wa we stopped to inspect the two bri of ten 20 feet arches South 
These are built on inverts, and the foundations are er protected by a paved p 
=! Both bridges have stood a most severe test ‘ aay. afford-a most fi 
” efficacy of the protective works undertaken he Chie Engineer. The water hed now 
‘sufficiently to enable us to see that the wing walls 1 fallen, This, indeed, is orideye souk 
point of the protected bridges, and the wing walls will, in future, have to be ‘made much 
they are now. 
16. Until the flood subsides sufficiently to enable us to examinesthe foundations of the injured 
, it is impossible to say with certainty what the cause of failure has been. | 
act T think myself that this accident will prove that the old established belief intial 
Seine the block foundations when resting on clay, is a fallacy. From what we have seen on the line 
“] Soe 8, 1 am disposed to believe that neither of the injured bones would have 
failed if they had been built on inverts and protected with a paved platform and drop wall, 5° 


18, The injuries done to the line and the proposed remedies may be briefly summed Up as) 
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+ 2 
78 i washed away and line cut up between Gooskarah and Beddiah. This is . aa ‘put i 


ere pee os 2 
os : 


t sp three 10 feet arches washed away close to the Beddiah Station. oe a temporsey, 
i a ry ate carried across this on an earthen bank and a trestle bridge will epee 


Copai as —A helmet diver has been sent up to examine the foundations, and unless: 
patie ‘to be in an unexpectedly dangerous condition, the cracked arches will be strongly cen , the 
piers built up and the road caried on girders so as to fake the whole weight off the damaged oa 
A trestle bridge will be put up as soon as possible, the arrangements above described pas * 
~ intended to. cloias k traffic while this is being done. ? 
_ Buckasore Bridge.—The gap in the bank will be filled ap as soon as ballast trains can. be. 
‘to the spot. The line will be slewed on to the half of the bridge which is now standing, and 
he recautions described in the case of the Copai Bridge will be taken to secure the damaged mn of 
bridge. A trestle bridge will also be necessary here. 
3 “The damage done to the bank at the Mor Bridge is by this time doubtless repaired, 
~~ Inall cases in which the wing walls of bri have failed, a large quantit: of stone will be 
“Warown in to-protect the bridge na far as possible, i : . 

19. Should all go well, and should there be no further flood, the Chief Engineer has st hove 
of being ae to open the line for passenger traffic by the evening of Sunday the Sth iwtant 


LTTE 











e No, 733R., dated Simla, 17th July 1866, ; 
_ From—Linur.-Cor. C. H. Dickens, n. a., Secy. to Govt, of India, P. W. Dept, 
To—Joint Secretary. to Govt. of Bengal, P. W. Dept., Railway Branch, 
am sig g to acknowl] the er of your letter No. 1548G, of the 5t instant, 
ty Pat Consulting Engineer, Betigal, on the done to the b 
‘eiake Bee oom Distrito of ti the East Indian Railway by the late. ‘ 
1 Poti ERs megipdemninetehedemtenns ; 


Railway Engineers in re-establis communication from 
) and to request with reference to. ‘thm Oflee letter No. 
submitted the otal 


be 








‘FS. Tarsonptin., Joint Seoretdy to the G 
60 9 Works Department, Railway Branch, i ways. fg he 
seeegst> MoBboretary to Government of India, Public Works Department, °° °° > 
lees be se: MS sab wal Oy nad 
it ts inetencled to forward, for the information of the Government of India, copy of Mr. 
on the damage done to the East Indian Railway by the late flood in the Beerbhoom : 
x cu that Messrs. Power and Hovenden went up the line this morning to ‘Te-open” : 
} ores 
Ros 
























, and to arrange further measures, 
_ A report will be submitted in due course. IY et ' 
ie air kaos } 
peck vertathinep bvvrey 
nee Ferra} re ee 
atlas Wl ee eS yt No. 2944, dated 6th July 1866. 
fie OG e ; m From—S. Power, Eisq., Chief Engineer, 

solo aga lia To—Chairman, Board of Agency EL. I. Railway. 
At thout 9*o’dloek Pp. w.,on the Ist July, I received a telegram from Mr. Latimer, the 
in charge of the Beerbhoom District, stating that there was a high flood and that the great ye 
“2, “Early on the following morning T left Calcutta, accompanied by Major Hovenden, to whom, ro 
q as ‘to yourself, T had sent immediate notice of this accident. oP 

8. The rain had been incessant for two days. It is stated in the papers, I know not pearl 





















authority; tliat during these 48 hours the rain-fall amounted to 50 inches. The flood was certain! 
than ore great flood of 1855, or any other which has occurred since the Railway works were commented — 
in 1850. * . ‘ Laake ike! 
ae nt 
4, On our journey to Buckasore, we ascertained that the damage was not confined to_ 
Buckasore Bridge, hut that the Copai Bridge also had failed, that the flood had passed over about f 
mile-of the low embankment between Gooskarah and Beddiah washing away the ballast. and r Wig 
ing line impassible, that about 150 feet of the bank behind the South abutment of the Buékasoré 
ide. been swept away, and also a portion of that behind the Northern abutment of the Mor 
_current, rushed. with such rapidity through several of the other bridges over which we 
ssed. that, they were evidently in imminent danger; one of these, a small bridge of three arches, 
0 feet span near Beddiah Station fell about 7 o’clock on the evening of the 2nd. WAR a Ape 
6. The water appeared to rash with most violence through two bridges, each consisting of ten ~ 
20 feet arches South of Beddiah; they were invert bridges and had fortunately been protected ; 
the Wings‘alone were damaged. ‘Thus the communication was interrupted over about 40 miles of the 
Rail wa which were inaccessible or impassable. bere, 
6.. At the Copai Bridge the roadway was depressed above the fourth pier which had settled about _ 
eight inches ; the spandrel wall was separated from.the parapet and three arches were eracked—the eracks 
increased so much during the night %f the 2nd of July that some bricks fell from one arch. — ype 
 “]. This bridge consists of 15 arches each 24 feet span: the piers are founded on blocks... .. 
8. The roadway is about 40 feet above the bed of the nullah, The bridge still,stands, but in a 


ery pearious state ee 






“y 















9. There are 15 arches of 20 feet span in the Buckasore, each pier of which was founded on <t 
blocks resting on clay ; the brickwork of the arches and piers was divided throughout longitudt=~ 
y by a straight joint. Thus it consisted of two separate bridges ; almost all the arches on the up 
stream side which carried the rails have fallen. Those upon. the down stream side still stand appa- 
rently uninjured, except that the fourth pier has sunk about six inches and the second pier about three 
inches, the arches adjacent to these piers are slightly cracked. sae 
10, The Buckasore Bridge had evidently suffered from seour in the flood of 1862 which oyed 
the small Bridge, and it was then protected in the usual way by filling all the holés with 
ng the bottom and depositing a large mass of heavy ballast in front of the pavement ; the 
‘drop walls being impracticable in such a case. No appearance of scour had over been ‘a 
three 10 feet arch Met was founded, on inverts which had not been protected, as there 
? tation of scour. ft ey “i ‘ are: sit 
speak with certainty as to the canses of the Paes ater 
examined, A litlmet diver has been euler rae “| 
‘ wind é re ae ipl orton eo, dln Gives BAR a dye 
therefore form. the subject of a separate report in.which must. 
ing the block foundation which are sunk to the surface of clay 


pore is sartaie |! ia. SE QUT Pasha RAT Se 
gm over ny nw a commen wee 1 
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- * bic ai a 
Oe ce er 








‘ Bot este train ¢ 
“15. The materials for two temporary timber viaducts suppor 


at Howrah; the greater portion 1s now ready in con ence of 
and Mr, Pearce who el oer uested to ray work mae wi 


will be erected with the least possible delay, and pernignent girder Le, 
waterway, must be built during the next cold season, 

16. Mr Latimer, to whom the greatest credit is due for the energy and judgment 
Javed on this occasion, lost no time in bringing stores from Seetapahar to fill the 
@mbanknitents behind the Mor and Buckasore Bridges. Mr. Cockburn has already a 
i peg Beddiah and Gooskara. 2 

°17. A train passed over the Mor embankment on the 3rd July, and I laps ‘that ere ‘this the 
_ gap in the Backasore embankment has also been filled, Bis te) ae 

18 On the Sth if no further accident occur, it is hoped passengers and mails will be 
fa. usual over the Railway—the goods traffic will not be resumed so soon. 
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No. 1604G., dated 12th July 1866. iff 


From—Capraty F, 8. Tartor, 2.8. Joint Secretary to the Government of Bong Pile 
Works Department, Railway Branch, 


To—Secrelary to Government of India, Public Works Department. 


veka continuation of this Office letter No. 1590G., dated 10th instant, Tam directed i aes, 
papers as per margin, on the subject of the done 
he: by Deputy Consulting Engineer, duted £7,119 East, Indian Railway by the late too ee 


From Consulting Engineer, to Chairman, Board of The reason assigned by the Agent for not com: 
Bast Indian Hallway, No. 1600, dated 1th +41, the wishes of this Government on the ey any oi 
Chairman, Board of Agency, Fast Indian Class Passengers, is that he cannot do so at present with 


#ae to Consulting Engineer to Government of 
1 rat No. T17, dated Lith aly. delaying the mails for five or six hours, 
a > From Joint. Secretary to Chairman Board of It is expected, however, that an en, will a i 


wall East India Railway, No. 1603G., dated 12th — aeross the Buckasore Bridge to-day w ig source of 
inconvenience will be removed. 

ve 9 -wi the va gen and the temporary bridges finished, the causes ‘of the: late 

accident wi investigated, and the question of the proper remedy to be a lied thoroughly gone into 

~ and a further report will be cubmitted on these points. : " a ms ‘ 

In conclusion am to express the Lieutenant Governor’s hope that the Government of India will 

concur in the expression of thanks which has been forwarded to the executive’ officers of the Company., 





by Deputy Consulting Engineer, Bengal, dated 11th July 1866, on the partial eesiag Le the East 
Indian Railway for Passenger Traffic. , 


On the morning of Tuesday, the 10th instant, I accompanied Mr. Power by the 8. A. M. ng 
the first, since the late floods, by which the Com Claws 
= through to Rampore Haut. m et aS #y ~ 
2. Between Gooskarah and Beddiah the road has been put into order again md we 
phage At the shook near Beddiah where the bridge at three 10 feet she wan tae 
has been constructed on the up stream side of the old bridge over which the line 
yemrve here has a radius of 868 feet and the gradient is 1 in 80, rites eg 
running over it; indeed, the ballast trains with heavy goods engines were run across, before 
, when the radius of the curve was only 440 feet ned he gration |i 


. Mr. Terence wyplete inion’ 4 proses to secanmenk the 
of the reconstruction of the bridge, and argumen binges 
corligsee! err ggliten excemtimenee onndne: —— % 
Hs the I. have to 
; pa the Fear fees or in i aot 
T saw no change whatever in the number | 
helmet diver has not. yet, however, 









































the bridge ist 
ow the ¢ Tibinhes 
Mes ae tas eanttly ofa aight Lorkeostal test 
somewhat vi of a slight horizontal crack th 
Shee abive the oat, The Locomotive Foreman at R 











ne W 
aut, who is accu: 










































d to go down to-day and to make a careful examination of this crack, a 
“has been done most éfficiently, the rails are carried from pier to pier on, heavy an 
we of, passing trains is entirely taken off the arches, p in! 
“There has been a deal of difficulty in restoring the bank behind the South abutment. — 
is a high one, and the only material available is sand; there have consequently been two or 
has, however, succeeded in getting a very large number of people to work, and hopes to have this pieo 
of 
sept! over the bridge as soon as possible ; but I do not think that we can count wi nty 
» this being done .before the end of the week. This engine will work the trains bet We 
. run A 
to the Copai Bridge. pan 
8. It has been decided for the present only to run trains by day-light over this portion of the tine - 
-..10..'There were great and, I think, reasonablé complaints made by 3rd Class Passen t 
was issued. In each train there would not probably be more than twenty 3rd Class Carriages, to | 
propel each of which twenty coolies would be necessary, and it seems to me that it would have been ~~~ 
the majority of the travelling public from serious inconvenience.- If the Tank Engine ean be brought es 
the Buckasore at once, this grievance will be removed ; but if there should be a delay, of even two 
ioveg his part of the line, an iy 
is “11. This Note would be incomplete if I did not bring prominently to His Honor’s notice the 
ion. The engineers have literally been on their works day and night, taking their meals and Rod 
oe od on station platforms and in spare carriages. It is difficult to get labor at this season, and itis = 
soon resumed. The Traffic and Locomotive staff have always been ready for their work at any hour 
of the day or night, and it is owing to their exertions that the mails have been taken through withou 


road has been slewed over on to the sound portions of the bridge and is nearly Ant 
three most annoying slips in the new bank which have greatly delayed its construction. Mr. 
the line passable for an engine either to-day or to-morrow. A Tank Engine has been sent for an 
on 
bridges until the cracked arches of the Buckasore are centred up, after which the Trains will 
"9, The damage done to the bank at the Mor Bridge has been repaired. ’ 
having to walk the seven miles between the two bridges. It is, I submit, unfortunate that this one. 
worth while to keep up an establishment of four or five hundred coolies for a few days, in order to saves 
three days, I think the Agency might be moved to make arrangements for carrying all 
zealous way in which all the Company’s iy hi officers and men, have pertonaet their duties on 
i t 
solely owing to the skill, energy, and tact of these gentlemen that the Passenger Traffic has been s0 
interruption ever since the accident. es 


= 





No. 1600, dated 11th July 1866. AG 
~ Memo. from Carrain F, 8. Tayton, R. B., Consulting Engineer to Government of Bengal, 
Railway Depariment, ’ BFS 

3 cep 2 
To—Chairman, Board of Agency, East Indian Raitway. smal 
tndersigned has the honor to forward copy of a Note by Major Hovenden on the partial 


te-opening of the line for passenger traffic, and to request that the suggestions made by the Deputy a 
_ Consulting Engitieer in paragraph 10 may at once be taken into comantlepatton: Be 


* 


No, 5523, dated 11th July 1866. 
From—Onou, Srerunnsox, Esq., Acting. Agent, East Tudian Railway Company, 


© To—The Officiating Deputy Tragic Manager, Howrah. | 
se advise Station Masters, Bhulpore and a peoon rs. to allow any 3rd Class Pas 
le ‘the intervening distance, to book 2nd Class between the said Stations 


aad 
oe 


id 
















erage Ses: ‘. ks ts te 
Chairman, Board of Agency, Bast Indian Railway, - 


am directed to inform you that the Lieutenant Governor is much g 
to the line between Gooskarah and Mullarpore are now sufficiently ady 
ning Passenger ‘Trains again, and I am to request that the thanks of Go 
through the Chief Engineer to Messrs. , Cockburn, Latimer, G 
ertions on this occasion, The Lieutenant Governor, I am to add, will be gla 
‘aeknowledgment has been made to these gentlemen for their services by the 


; ks of Government are also due to the Traffic and Locomotive staff, to w 
no interruption in the Postal service has taken place since the late accident, 



























No. 764R., dated 25th JulysAso6. 


From—Lrnvt.-Cor. C. H. Dickens, x. a., Se ary 
Works Department, 


Pe Joint Secretary to Government of Bengal, Public Works Department, Rait way Branch 


inte > ‘ Oi es 
a wag 0 directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters noted in the margin—the former forws 
“NooAG90G,, dated 10th Julyze6s, * Copy of Mr. Power’s Report on the damage to the bridges of 















to Government oid { 


the 
.y dated 12th July 1866. Indian Railway in the Beerbhoom District by the late floods, and thé 
z Pg ” latter, copy of . Note by the Deputy Connattiny Engineer on the partial 
; opening of the line for Passenger traffic and in reply to state that the Goverament of India , 
‘concur in the Lieutenant Governor’s appreciation of the exertions of the Railway Company’s s 
ill be seen from the 2nd paragraph of my letter No. 733K., of the’l7th instant, ce tae 


« With reference to paragraph 10 of Major Hovenden’s note, as to the order which was pas 
d ‘Class Passengers to walk the distance between the two bridges, I am to observe that it 
- it was impossible to provide transit for them, and that better arrangements have ere this 











“ <i Fons 


ote, dated the 20th July 1866, ty the Consulting Engineer, Bengal, on the injury done to the East Indi. 





Railway by the late Flood. fee 


Continuing previous reports on the above subject, I have the honor to state, for the information of 
1@ Lieutenant Governor, that I accompanied the Chief Engineer, Mr. 8. Power, to the scene of the 

it by the 7-40 morning train yesterday, the 19th instant. Beth on 
The train after passing slowly round the temporary road, where a bridge of three arches of ter 
has been carried away just inside the down distance signal of Beddiah Station, pulled up true to time at 
the Bulpore Station. - Bin: a 
) engine was now shifted to the rear and the train pushed as far as the Copa 










ee 
Heart iM 


sik 






‘ing here hand-shunted without disturbing the passengers, and the train taken o 

nine. the Buckasore Bridge, distant seven = a where the i were Bacon 

out the engine. The train having been re-made on the opposite side passed on to Dell 

only behind time. " va) 

the time our examination of the Buckasore Budge was completed, the carriages 

r ‘Train from Delhi, also running true to time, had been passed-over, and we r 

Calentta, reaching Howrah at 8-15 p. .—about an hour and a half only oobi 

ding the appliances for passing trains over the damaged length so simple 
r, it was Gey to cross e night page 5 nile peed: 

; e © t for i Passenge 

2 Bor hon pated die Database 


Fuel ‘Trains are also now crossed durfag day. 
line will from henceforth be carried on as usual, an 



























piers , of ten feet will be led 
4 Peceeere coon te Sectapahar cutting i 
hes ote ‘the up line at the Buckasore will be dismantled and thrown into t 
road will also be shifted to the down line for greater security. ° 
he damaged spans of both bridges are nearly ready, and the arches will be 


rotective measures can be executed before the recurrence of another flood, th 
t they will prove amply sufficient, and no further disaster need be spate. 
 Rowér:i is sanguine of being able to save the piers of both bridges, and is ,¢¢ 
a substituting iron girders for the brick arches as soon as the foundations have 
afo; —— well, the damaged portion of the line may be made as sound as the rest: | 
pressure of Id weather traffic is felt. 
Fe omy iy in mind the magnitude of the disaster, extending as it did over 34 miles of I Railway 
ible to yee swdiiate the value of the services rendered to the Com) ty wind by Mr. 8. P 
Staff in thus s -overcoming a difficulty which at first sight appeare 
ble at season of the yea : ‘ 
_ Mr. Power and I agree as to the cause of the accident. 
The flood in the Adjai though unusually heavy for the time of year was in no respect 
but the-same cannot be said for the inundation of the Rivers Copai and Buckasore. 
"The valleys in which these, comparatively insignificant, streams rise appear to have been 
filled with water almost: from, side to side, and the face of the country between Gooskara and Beddi 
was algo suddenly flooded in a way never before known. en 
The inference is therefore that some very exceptional spill must have occurred in the upp 
of the Adjai, probably where the river debouches into the plains, and I would suggest, for His 
consideration, that an exploration had better be made with a view to determine the actual facts | 
races of the water are obliterated. 
_ The remedy for this state of things does not lie in an indefinite extension of the wa 
ith this Mr. Power-concurs ie nothing short of a continuous viaduct would be sufficien 
ring the foundations of all the Railway Bridges as perfectly as would be done were th 
ia bas of a canal. ne 
Lieutenant. Governor is aware that comprehensive measures for the protection of the invert 
throughout Lower Bengal, have been progressing during the last three seasons, undertaken by 
Sigg with the entire approval of Government subsequent to the failure of a small auxiliary” 
idge of this class of five arches of fifteen feet in the same valley of Buckasore in October 1862, and 
@ measures will now be extended to all the large bridges with block foundations, which are all 
E vally liable to dangerous scour, and should it, at the close of the rainy season, be found advisable, 
featitagie will be taken of the experience now gained to provide additional facilities for pessing the 
‘tlood water if these structures cannot be altogether depended on. 


No. 1673G. 
Endorsement by the Government of Bengal. ; wd 
y of the above forwarded to the Government of Bengal, Public Works Department, wi ri 
‘an examination of the upper course of the Adjai may be made with all Peotone pak 
ended in paragraph 4, 
: * 

: No. 1674G., dated 21st sly 1866. : 
Fron—Carvarn F. 8. Tayror, x. &., Joint Bporeiery to Government of Bengal, Public Works 
Department, Railway Branch, ; 


ev of the Beard of Aen, Bat Ion Ret Compo 


ot of my letter No. 1608G. of 15th July, I am instructed to 
with much. satisfaction from the report of the Consul 
chan mapa ting cohen from henceforth, i 





mae papery ging ape fie pepe the tras 
e Lieutenant Governor has ordéred an exploration of the upper course of the Ay 
ain if the ge F geigenligion wet as ay supposed by frei Ponernne: Ong 


ion of the roper remedy to ‘be applied cannot, I am to state, be gone 


ha submitted by the Chief Engineer, but the» o 
fe course is that indicated by the Consulting E and concurred in by "Mr Pc 


he Lieutenant Governor fully concurs in the tribute paid to Mr. Power, and ee 
hi oceasion may. be brought prominently to the notive of the Government 


« 


No. S03R., dated Sth August 1866. 
pie cas, C. H. Dickens, nr. A., Seeretary to Government of Inilia, Pi: WD 
To—Joint Secretary to Government of Bengal, P. W. D., Raitway Branch, 


| am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1676G. of the 21st ultimo, forwa 
bp : ae — on the subject of the damage: 


forka Department No, 733R., dated 17th Rast Indian y by the late. flood, and in 


Department No. 764R., dated 25th you to my letters noted on the saree 
appreciation of the Government of India of 


5 of the Railway staff, to notice with especial satisfaction. the services of Mr. Power 
nate ba to communicate approval of the orders issued for the Bisse of 








AC Gist. 
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4 Surrtemenr to the Gazerte or Invta will be published from time to time, containing such Official Papers and information 
as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known, 
Non-Subscribers to the Gazerrn may receive the SurrvLement s: 


anh 
eparately on a payment of ‘six Rupees per annum delivered 
* in or nine Rupees four annas if sent by Post. ibe if 
‘ fo Official Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazerre or Inpta és required 








by Law, or which it has been 
to publish in the Carcurra Gazerre, will be included in the Surrrement. For such Orders and Notifications the Phil 
fh GazettE must be looked to, . pn ager "4 
—_ - RAE AO 
4 9 ~ rm. 7 : I 
Government of India. | 
ie 3 
s * HOME DEPARTMENT. : 
° . * . s+ os . ; : igs "4 
Electric Telegraph Lines in the Arracan Division. See 


* 9 ee 
From Mayor T. G. Grover, nx. x, Officiating Director General of Telegraphs in India, to the Secres 
_ tary to the Government of India, Home Department, Simla, 


—(No. 1118, dated Caleutta, the 
_ 19th June 1868). : as 


a 

In forwarding the accompanying copy of a Report dated Ist June 1866, on the state 
he lines in the Arracan Division, submitted by Major Murray, I would beg to call thé 
ttention of the Government to the state of things reported by that: Officer. The great ~ 






‘of keeping up communication in a country so sparsely inhabited, and so conan , 
jungle, may be jndged of from Major Murray’s remarks. Pi 


2. I would also beg to recommend most strongly the additional allo 
‘by Major Murray to all officials of the’ Department in this part of th 


4 


wances proposed 


e country. It is 
needless here.to recapitulate the afguments in favor of ‘this recommendation, as ay are 80, 
fully entered into by Major Murray. 


"8. T cannot submit this Report without bringing to the notice of Government the’ 
pre exposure which Major Murray has himself undergone in the inspection of theso 
ine#during the hot season of the year. This exposure was considerably heightened bys 
Want of meang of carriage, and Major Murray was consequently obliged, during 
















a 







© latter part of his tour, to live entirely in the Jungle, without cover, as he could not 
one pil even that he took with him from want of carri Tn addition to this, 


‘to perform a very large portion of his marches on fi , as the roads _ 
animals. These are no small hardships in such a country and 
nof the year. Major Murray, however, by his persey 
tod, I mepencaly Rp to sagen eae 
on , 'y be suggest, worthy 


| ibe 

















to the ender a 
aeNo. i ‘Merch 1800, 
on , by Steamer MouZ- 
» where I arnived on the morn- 







id month by moni 
Why the owner claims Rupees 125, 
aceept Rupees 100, 1 have not 






100 



















crags iti, He is understood to " =: a ows 

is claim on a lease stated ie to have” Ra lar Fi Fess 

into on Dehaif of the Department by es ttn Gi die. Bee v8 4 

Mr. Eckford, formerly an Inspector in it ; 2 a Se 
but has not, up to the present time, furnished the pre ties aes 
. ae of the Division with a copy cea See apaeon onrtias 
of though requested ante 80. - ' qari 

_ The building oceupied by the Office is Aiea. Jato 


than there is any necessity for, now that 
are natives. In the same com- 
fact forming part of the same estate, aac 
mS ators accommodation ; 

ist, Assistant Superi intendent, 

am ‘whe  eiting at Poni $ Wide ot Ditsite % 





sigan! | (aie asst 
building aired,-white- aur ts ba ti Ni? i 4 
CRE Eas, a = 
ar itary “ry ae 2 g a fon 
altered, and is expected will eon be ; i mosee re 
ak (aged don uae aT. | 


or "the accommodation’ of the Telegra a 
pspital is particularly well situated, or suffi- gp RMGROT EO eTe Riad 
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: ‘Neither the present building nor the Mi 





















r lig ‘to bé'convenient for a Tele ph Moni 94 oveNpeT ban-tot ce 
dee like Chittagong, which is tals “Soils ia stealing ek 
ett © and covering an immense hy hoon od? Witiipie 

roportion to ‘the number of é o oft obhatod ng om stig 


y Sa he vtael and Wiad ‘inkubticate, it’is no easy matter | no] LunOiib ha Bates wait 9's: = 
‘ "to obtain a really centrical and convenient situation. ‘ blvow goame done el Bune oil Yo 3 
- 4. While at Chittagong I received a demi- Aer in i te received pee Sas 
~ official note from the Commissioner, informing me missioner, saying that the removal of the 
‘ had, received a a proposal from Government of Kutcherry ie not wie. * 80 rw i 


‘the removal of can be removed’ into ‘the 
‘A present ala at raepnG cap ce 


ee ude sents iteten ior 
o' ces, an t if tl TN BT TT 20st 
elected the whole or pat of the bailing Piety witha Bf (ok we “ay oa of Sten 


i et Judge aver Sees ese 
is 
uld be made*available 

the 



































wityceapol : abgld Ate mates fo 










































mente yh aie 


ae nL ae 


| exsall- lengths should be taken out and 
[seed 2 No. 4 wire go as to ensure uniformity 
be (sa. 


T.-G; Grover. 


This may not be an inconvenience at present, 
— ic a pes it wer aes so; and as 
and require replacing, the op rtunity 

shontd be ts taken of iaiker glamting shan on the 
on of the road, or of employing larger 
as to raise the wire to a reasonable height 
rts § Additional posts, one on each side 

i ad nach cn, wold in» god precau- 


Sons mem... 

) yt Lith cod: “ip 

STE Saks 7 Petty 

sn thatatetiet expettonce in cublanpien is one of 

eee 
. tear ir number 0 Ts 

has been been in existence, the Department coe 


ae 


iar A $d) TG. Grover. 


*g 


Sera which Major Murray has pointed 

ne be remedied. 
ee (Sd.) T. G. Grover, 
Tt would be well to await reconstruction before 
me rak wtih, from Major Murray’s 
ae of no small magnitude. ‘ 


(Sa, 







T. G. Guover. — 


” RS 
ay 13th, Sectit? Late whe fh vest aie 
» Myoo wilyal rine 4: 


ti £5 ay te 


nee 


8. For sip of reference it will be. 
able to sub-divide the bg th into six ‘Sections; 


1.—Chittagong to cone of nt of Harbus. 
2.—34. miles from Chittagong to Hameo 

3.—Ramoo to RE neaurT 
4.—Doorgabeel to FOR go ay de ee aN 
6.—Prooma to M c eel SE 
6.—Mungdoo to Akyab . dee wry inane nab 


From Chittagong to eight miles short of 
bung, the line is constructed with becpay 
No, 4 wire, and some few 

len os, 1,5 nail pig 
Th Brooke p ps or ea a 
e anted on an av at. 
aerate! 
ly e ut Ww ( 
i consequence of the latter bein raise 

3 Or 4 feet and very narrow, the wire hangs 






to the roadway ani i one A but no ineonv! 
ap to be experienced from this, as: to ’ 
of Ch , there are neither carts, 


nor ponies, | all tra ni gece 


_ 9... This Section was originally constructed 
a person very rant of what was 
what ought to have been Pogo) Pr 
along the entire length of it the pas Bey 
excessive and unnecessarily great, the 
are stayed not at all well or as they ; 
the octa what ears Ble del es ; 
ou ‘These oh 
directed to be removed and rectified as : 
‘but ‘as to aie Bens bey eh Aer 
at tet 


sodihes of alte it has SMe teed aatlots 
n of angles, no , 
present, for theline ; 





amended to be effected at 
“will, in all probability, have to be tod | 
“one or two’ ‘ 7 

















_ th consequence of the soil. 
monsoons, and the ° 





many years of tS eae fore alla lec 
3 (8a) ( 



































dergrowth, and in places with forest. 
generally following the contour of the 
with occasional cuttings of short extents, is 
_ path at places not sufficiently wide to 
of a cart passing: The road winds very 
and with short turns, and as the line 
Nd follow it ria number be angles in this Sec. 
tion is consequently so large that there are scarcely 
four posts ina stvai ht line, and to obtain even 
this most hgectionatl result, the line has in many 
to be carried over the shoulders of the hills 

_ and so close to them, that there is frequently not - 

more than two or three feet between the wire and ; 

he ground or rock ; and as these shoulders or pro- The only remedy for this state of things is con. 
ditheul generally covered with grass or shrubs, stant supervision and periodical jungle clearances, 


culty of keeping the line clear of. the : 
is considerable, for its growth is very rapid. (Sd.) Ty G. Grover, 
boos, wild plantains, od digcnat grass com- oi, te 

the jungle, grow close down to the path- 
and as the line from angle to angle is carried 
or less over this jungle, it is sae liable 
: *< @ monsoon months, and for some time 

é ‘them, or till the jungle is cleared, to come in 
0 with it and thereby cause imperfect com- 

n during the time the grass or jungle is 

‘wet or-damp. Another cause of imperfect com- 
 Munication daring the monsoons are the wild 
as s which attach themselves to the posts and , 
stays, and (grow on till they reach the line wire : : 
Whereby it is connected with the earth and the : 25 
current escapes, , ; ‘ 
Between the ranges of the hills are patches : 
‘ and cultivated country, through which achat Ss 
Tine has constructed in straight lines of ee 


dera e length, and with but few angles, 

12, From one mile south of Harbung, the ‘ 4 
not insulated at the time of this inspec- : ’ 

it insulators of the workshop castings, . Here SO 


at 





moo, Who, on Ist April, had complet- 
ulation from Ramoo to within four miles 















I think this slight measure for the 
of the line chock be rye . 
Superintendent to submit th necessary 





ip sh egeaatt Se bite: 3.22 tits 
aetihatie stair hesboctiee Dy 





vat times interrupting it for hours 

Dear latog abd tltiniecly aethiing ao 
Hy SUCROS AD ately grabbi 

3 th; dutthinceraloceneoty 

a considerable expenditure of time 

Tine has been constructed, and 


sets and insulators of the Brook 
ited; the angle posts are withot insulator 


ak 0 rortns® 
there is considerable difficulty 
the line, and close to it, on ac- 
many stumps and remnants of the 
down, and from the fact of its having 
‘Straight over the hills, = 


er) 
hore Ey 


th hyieih aid Dassagy die ; 


Heoieh DT 





¥ 


tw eLeeaae ay 


Hye) 


oe 


| jungle clearance will at all times be a 
labor, but it must be under- 


(8d) 


T. G. Grover, 


and a small village calle 
fre miles from Prooma, is in 
wandering Moung tribes situated on 
of hills from four to six miles east 
the forest are an immense number 


ing brar 
tenths of their height when they s 
crown of beautiful foliage. ss 

27. These trees are ta; 
the ground and. fire app 
into the tap. After this process has 
for some time, the tree begins to lose 
dries up, when taking fire it smoulders. 
its roots, and the first strong breeze 








(96 ‘Poot: tute nit 
open with low 






, elephant grass, and le tae 
and are, bat Sorancectont oft. 
















re a Sse be so or corer 
‘ across these creeks are at times carried away by giving greater height, or by sus- 
away, which causes delays in proceeding pending them on wires, instead of using supports 
the line in cases. of interruptions, "the eet stack ety the ined? 
‘ causes of interruption on this Section wn 
to Mungdoo, are the spans across the ($4) 1G. Grover. 


8 giving way ; and as they cannot be repaired . 

ia fannie from Akyab or Ramoo can pro- ; : 
and arrive at the place, which, under ee 
circumstances, occupies at least three days, ~ aaa 
of Observation with one Sig andan —_A good suggestion. eta 

ded eporrun cee terme oP (Sd) ‘T, G. Groves, 






and maintained at} Mungdoo during sndpiedes ss 
. The or Overseer can be Aron 


‘le for line repairs and jungle-clearing - 





I sanction the removal of Mr. Brandish and 
Signaller Co¥ to the “good” grade as recom- 
mended, and would wish that such recommend- 
ition could be more frequent in the Department, 


T. G. Grover. 


(Sd.) 





Officers : 
_ Offices and on the lines in 





fie nay ty erry tps. « 


jungle, when it could have been hy 

an open, easy, and at all times of the year com- 
paratively accessible tract of country, in but few 
age not more than one or at most two miles 

rom the direction adopted, it is impossible to say 
and difficult to understand, unless it was with a 
view of heading the creeks instead of spanning them 


35. The 26 miles of line so constructed are now 
being re-constructed through the open cours as 
to avoid the jungle, and the entire distance, Mung- 
doo to Akyab, is being insulated with Work 
made rs ne with porcelain cups and stalks to 
the Broke brack iemens’ ordinary insulators 
and brackets being used for the angles, for which 
they appear to be strong enough: the wire bei: 
No. 4. The posts on this Section are iron-w 
and are, with very few exceptions, good and 


‘ On the completion of the alterations ordered, and 


insulation which are expected to be finished before 
the rains, this Section of the line ought to give 
no trouble and to work well. 


36. Since my ‘inspection of the line, the eable 
across the Myoo has been replaced by a new one, 
and Calcutta is now daily in direct communication 
with Akyab. 

37. The line from the south bank of the 
Myoo to Akyab has been repaired and insulated 
and is in good order, though the insulation has 
not been effected by Mr. Jellicoe in as neat and 
finished a manner as it ought to have been, ° 


38. The Office at Akyab is accommodated ina 
vey good house, the property of the Department, 
and is admirably conducted by Mr. Brandish, the 
Telegraph Master, who manages his Si 
well, and takes much pains and pride in having 
everything connected with it in first-rate order, ~ 


39. The names of the Signallers attached to 
this Office, I have omitted to enter in my note 
book; but I recommend Mr. Brandish, the Tele- 
graph Master, and Signaller Cox, te be promoted 
to the good grade from Ist May. The lattery. 
though but’a short time in the Department, has 
proved himself a sharp, intelligent, willing and 
good Signaller, and contrasts very strongly with 
the others. Moung Foo, an ‘Arracanese, has 
already been promoted to the “good” grade by 
Colonel Robinson on the recommendation of Mr, 
Assistant Superintendent Grinnol. 

40. I had intended proceeding by boat to 
Pabroo, but in consequence of the cholera haying 
broken out just before my arrival at ab,.almost 
all the boatmen had returned to their homes, «and: 
a boat could not be obtained, , Mi lah 


41. I proceeded for some miles along the line 
lately re-constructed between Akyab and Tonghoop, 
and have much satisfaction in testifying to the 
admirable manner in which it has been con-_ 
structed under the personal superintendence ‘6 
Mr. Grinnol, who, in this instance, has well ms 
tained the oe he has always had for execut- 
ing any work entrusted to him, in a really thorough 


4%. In my letter No. 702-1821, dated 28th 
sober 1805, to the addrees of Colon Hobivam, 
4 Ners and line 


pe 1865, 
represented the case of the 
of the Dacca Division’ serving in the 












48. The allowance has been sanctiofed for the I certainly think this allowance 

Signallers of the Ramoo and Pabroo Offices, but ed to all 12) in this Division below R 
not to the Signallers of the Akyab Office, or to The only alteration it will make will be th 

the line Officers on the Sections of the line south of sion of the Akyab Office, and the i 
at . From the enquiries I instituted while at line duty, in the sanction formerly given, 
Akyab, I have no hesitation in stating that Akyab expense of living in this of the country, thy 
is more unhealthy and very much more expensive difficulty of getting supplies, and the " 
than most of the Stationsin Burmah, all of which nature of the climate, call for some 
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enjoy the it of the Pegu allowance. allowance to all exposed eni 

ic oblaia Brie Pid Tcan add nothing to Major -Murray’s argument: 
aes ite but my entire agreement. wae 

ps ‘ $ (Sd.) .  'T. G, Groven, 
446. When I arrived at Akyab, coolies were ' : Sie 
earning 1-8 per diem, and before I left, _ all in 
-théy were demanding and obtaining Rupees 2 a 

day + provisions were very scarce and very dear. 


|. 4. In consequence of its situation, with re- 
a mite the Myoo estuary to the north, and the 
oladyne river to the east, both crossed by cables, 
oa the Signallers of the Akyab Office are, on either 
3 “or both of the above cables becoming defective, 
~_._- ealled upon to furnish two Bank Offices for each of 
Bee. “these crossings, when they are liable to exposure 
aac in unhealthy situations and put to considerable 
additional expense. It is not always while so 
ployed that they sufler most, but on their re- 
‘turn, and have often to be long in hospital or 
absent sick on half pay, which is not sufficient 
for their support in an expensive place like Akyab. 
* 46. Arracan, it is well known, is much more 
unhealthy and dearer than almost any of the 
Districts of Burmah, and in consequence of the 
a nature of the country, the duties of the 
Officers employed on it are even more arduous 
and subject them to greater hardships and risks : 
than on any of the Sections of the lines in * 
‘Burmah, with the exéeption perhaps of that por- 
tion of the line through Arracan to the south of 
Aeng, and the Section of the line across the 
“Arracan Hills which are about the same as the 
north of Ae: 








igual of the Offices at Ramoo and Pabroo, 

© did not include the Signallers at Akyab and the 

Officers of the line south of Ramoo, I cannot 

understand, They are, I consider;as much deserv- ? Me! 

ing of the allowance as any already in receipt of Seat 

it, and Ihave therefore to solicit that their case ' : 2 

7 nay ‘be submitted for the favorable consideration 

erg Government of India, with the view of the 

of the Pegu allowance being extended to ¢ 

~ From conversations I had with the Com- ; : A 

i of oy tap the Deputy Commissioner of wi! 

oway, and the Civil Surgeon of Akyab, the ext gt Pinna 

in which the Signallers co by sick- 

s to leave the Offices at Pabroo, Aeng and 
for the purpose of ing to and 
z medical treatment at Akyab and San- 

is m¢ ke. Many of them arrive . 

d_ weak Fama haye not even the 

they romain for a long time often with, 
















Mt a a 

































are subject to for the greater portion of 
. 47. For the Signallers of the three abo 
- Delt Tris G0 HE tioned Offices, I therefore solicit that, in ac 
I can add ing to Major Murray’s remarks, to the Pega allowance already sanctioned to them 
‘It appears to me » if It is necessary for the the grant of exposure allowance, ag sanctioned 
Government service to expose.its servants tothe for temporary Offices on river banks, may also be 
hardships detailed, it is but fair that th should applied for; and further that when through: sick- 
receive adequate remuneration, and I think the “ness they are-obliged to proceed to or 
exposure allowancé might be granted in all excep- Sandoway for medical treatment, that they be either 
tional cases. It must be remembered that the allowed their full pay, or that the hospital charge 
greater part of the employés of this Department of 12 annas a day (which is more than a Signaller 
are entertained under no covenant, so that if they can afford to pay) be defrayed by the 
Jose their health, tify are obliged to leave the ment for such number of days as may be fi 

service, and with shattered constitutions can ob- to by the Medical Officer as having been necessary 
_ tain service nowhere else, They should be paid for their treatment and recovery. With the ex- — 
| proportionately to the risks they’ incur. ception of the employees of this Department, 
the pence ‘ servants oe between 

‘ oat , Akyab and Tonghoop are allowed to proceed to 
Ga) < B.. Grown Akyab, Kyouk Phyoo, or Sandoway, for the months ~ 

of June, July, August, September, and part of 

October, to escape the extreme unhealthi of the 
Districts during these. months ; but the Signallers ‘ 
( in the Offices at Pabroo, A and T Nee 

a and the line Officers, are from the nature of their 
Le duties obliged to remain at their Offices and posts - 
subject to all. the injurious effects of the worst 

months of the year, in perhaps the most unhealthy 

part of the whole of India. vi a eae 

Very few, if any, who do so escape with impu- 

‘ nity, or without contracting the fever of the coun- + 
try which incapacitates them for duty for montis, 
and seriously affects. their.,constitution for very 
much longer periods; and as many of the Si 
nallers of this Department contribute ver ¢ 

i to the support of their parents and families, ‘ 
, in many instances, when sick, prefer ining at 
" their Offices (duty they. cannot perfor) to pro- 
ceeding on sick leave for the recovery and restora- 
tion of their healths—absence on account of which 
involves loss of half pay, and deprives them, of. the 
means of aiding their families. In such cases, the 
loss of half pay in consequence of absence on avcount, 
of sickness contracted under such a 
presses with extreme hardship on the Signallers | 
Noni Bloyed in the three ee ee wag os mai} el, 
This but fair under the circumstances therefore recommend that the rule be relaxedin 
dda ‘ their fayor, and that they be allowed to-drav full 
(Sd) -‘T. G, Grove pay while absent from their Offices, for medical 
i ae "treatment, or the change of air necessary for their 
recovery, for such periods as may be certified to 
by the Civil Surgeons at Akyab, Kyouk Phyoo, or 
eae Sandoway. To guard against the abuse of this ~. 
E privilege, if granted, in the event of a Signaller’s 
a - state of health | being such as to render his removal — 
is to an Office. in a more healthy District necessary, 


the continuance of full pay during absence from 
duty would ecase from. the date of his t 
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construction, repair, and conservancy of 
from Ramoo to Tonghoop, distance 318 
soldat sayy of loa bon “Arshad 
. ar 
~ of Arracan  w. vant igre 
are so well t employ 
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and induced to start, carrying light 

short distance of 10 miles, at what in India would 

be considered excessively high rates of pay, 0 great 

was the difficulty that it was found necessary to 

abandon the pil before half the distance was accom~- 

plished. When it is taken into consideration that 
, coil of wire, bracket and insulator, has 


to be conveyed and distributed by means of coolies- 


through a country so devoid of labor, some idea 
may be arrived at as to the difficulty, expense, and 
length of time required for seeing repair- 
ing a line of Telegraph through it. employ- 
ment of an additional number of Inspectors or 
Sub-Inspectors would not be of much, if any, 
engpe benefit, for the simple reason that labor 

an extent sufficient to admit of their services 
being fully employed is not procurable, in which 
ease the extra supervision would give no adequate 
return for its cost. It therefore appears most 
desirable that, in addition to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Inspectors, a small permanent Line 
Conservancy Establishment of natives should be 
maintained on the line south of Ramoo, to consist 
of a Sub-Inspector at Ramoo, Mungdoo, Akyab 
and Pabroo. During the seasons of the year 
when interruptions are most likely to occur, 
they would, as a matter of course, have to proceed 
on interruption duty to restore communication. 
Ip the working season which commences in No- 
vember and ends in May, they would have to assist 
in the execution of the’ necessary repairs and 
annual jungle clearing. In consequence of the 


‘difficulty paring the monsoons of obtaining the 
| services of a cooly to accompany the Sub-Inspector, 
. and to carry the tools, &c., necessary for restoring 
‘a communication, each Sub-Inspector should be 
e allowed a cooly to assist him. 


The additional expense of such an Establishment 
will not be great, for the Sub-Inspectors would 
take the place of the present line-runners attach- 
ed to the Offices at Ramoo, Akyab and Pabroo. 


50. Tannex ina Tabular form the cost of the 
proposed Establishment. 


51. The employment of elephants for conser- 
van os on any of the Sections to . the 
north of Akyab is unnecessary, and would be only 

an useless expense, as men on foot can get over 
. the ground “rs through the forests quicker than 

its could, 


52. I omitted to mention the nature and 
state of the Junction Houses at the Myoo. The 
one on the north bank is a small mat bungalow of 
two rooms on zie, and raised four feet from the 

ind ; its condition is not good, the mat flooring 
in a dangerous state, as proved by personal 
experience, is has been directed to be renewed : 
the building is otherwise well situated and answers 
_allthe — of a Junction House and temporar 
_ Office when required. ‘The house on the south side 
ists of one room ten feet square, on piles raised 
feot above the ground, and cada entirely 
mber with i roof and sides in very good 
le obeys pted for the use it is put to, 
that it is too small for the accommodation 


yon the evening of the 19th 
ideas. ioe 
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Paghe, P27 


This Establishment is detailed in the Statement 
annexed, to which I beg to accord my recom~- 
mendation, 


(Sd) 'T. G, Guovm. 


An estimate should be submitted for inereas 
this house similarly to the one on the north 


(Sd). @. Grover 
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From E. C. Bavixy, Esq., Secretary to the Gévernment of India, Home Department, to the Off. 
ciating Director General of Telegraphs in India,—(No. 2825, dated Simla, the 17th July 
1866), . e ak 


‘Tam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1113 of the 1 Taleo 
forwarding with remarks copy of a Report by Major Murray on the state of the Telegra 
Offices and Lines in the Arracan Division. ; Se 
» . ‘The Report is a very valuable one, shewing as it does the Fyn difficulties with 
which the Department has to contend in the maintenance of an efficient , in 
that part of the country, and the measures of improvement which the recent inspectior 
of the locality by so experienced an Officer as Major Murray has suggested. 
8. It is hoped that the steps which you are taking (as appears from your marginal 
remarks on the Report) will result in an improved condition of the lines in Pa. 
4. The Governor General in Council has much pleasure in expressing entire concur. 
rence in the remarks made by you regarding the perseverance and cheerful performance 
ofa difficult duty exhibited by Major Murray on this occasion, and His Excellency 
in Council fully recognizes the importance of the service rendered by that Officer., 


5. ‘The specific recommendations which you have made in regard to extra allowances 
&c., will be considered in the Financial Department. These recommendations are under 
stood to be as follows :— * 
(1)—Paragraphs 43 and 46 of the Re 
© On the scalo sanctioned for the Peg Circlein “The grant of “ Pegu allowances”* to the Sig 
ag mae Pope cocare. of 20h Mey LOR. of the Akyab Office, and to the Officers of the linc 
south’ of Ramoo. ‘a 


(2)—Paragraph 47 of the Report. The grant of “exposure allowances” in additior 

; to Pegu allowances (equivalent to double Pegi 

Gates ok Gres on iver beaks onthe failare of allowances) to Signallers employed in the” Office 
cables) in {hs Office orders of 30xh May i862, at Pabroo, Aeng and Tonghoop. Pheceta 

eitiete sie). (3)—Paragraph 47 of the Report. The gran 


of full pay to the Signallers of the three Office: 

|-e mentioned above (Pabroo, Aeng and Tonghoop) during the periods when they may bi 
“absent from their Offices for medical treatment, or the change of air necessary for thei 
“ecovery, for such periods as may be certified to by the Civil Surgeons at Akryab 
“ Kyouk Phyoo or Sandoway.” 


(4)—Paragraph 49 of the Report. The employment of the Line Establishmen 
shewn in the Statement annexed to Major Murray’s Report, at the Offices of Ramoa 
Akyab, Pabroo and Mungdoo: the cost being Rupees 214 per mensem, or Rupees 61 i1 
excess of the existing Line Establishment to be superseded thereby. 

6, In respect of proposal No. 2, I am to point out that the grant of exposun 
allowances to the Signallers of the “Aeng”’ Office has already been authorized im: thi 

. orders of the 19th February last, No. 1666,*and as the Pegu scale is already applicabl 
to that Office (being in the Pegu Circle), no further ph respecting it appear to b 

7. In regard to proposition No. 3, I am to state that it has been assumed: that thi 

application refers only to the Signallers of the three Offices in question, for, althougl 
jor Murray in one part of the paragraph (47) refers to “the Signallers in the Office 
“at Pabroo, Ageng and Tonghoop, aad the line Oficers,” the specific recommendation mat 
at the beginning and end of the paragraph includes only the Signallers. at a 
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ee No. 2826. wet & pabep 4a 


Copy forwarded to the Financial Department for early consideration and orders i 
respect of the proposals referred to in paragraphs 5 and 6, with the remark that the, 


are considered to be fully supported by the reasons urged in favor of them. Lg eh 
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Resolution by the Government of India, Financial Department,—(No. 1764, dated Simla, ‘the Srd 
As yest 4 August 1866). . ce ae 


_ The Governor General in Council is pleased to sanction the adoption of the ‘proposals 


hppa 


_ Ordered that the above be communicated to the Home Department and the Comp- 


troller General of Accounts, 
colagac 


b Acre 


(Signed) 


es, 
“4 


E. H. LUSHINGTON, 
Secretary lo the Government of India. . 


Attempt to bribe Telegraph Officials at Ajmere. 


From Masox T. G, Grover, kr. £., Officiating Director General 
of Telegtaphs in India, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, Simla,—(No. 1786, 

© dated Calcutta, the 2th July 1866). 


T have the honor to report, for the information 
of Government, an attempt lately made to bribe 
Jenkinson, the Telegraph Master at Ajmere, 

| wealthy native banker of that city. 

2. The case may be briefly stated as follows :— 
On the afternoon of the 7th June last, the Tele- 
‘graph Office Peon, Izzut Buksh, informed Mr. Jen- 

inson thata wealthy native of the city was anxious 
for an interview by night with him in private. 
Mr, Jenkinson’s suspicions being aroused by this 
mysterious communication, he mentioned the mat- 
ter to his Assistant, Mr. Harris, and to Signaller 
O'Donnell ; and afterwards informed Izzut Buksh 
thit, as he was going out, he could not see the person 
that day, but would give him an interview on the 
next evening. In the morning he asked Izzut 
Buksh if the person intended to come, and at what 
time, and was told he would be with him that 
evening, On this Mr. Jenkinson called on Major 
Dayidson, the Deputy Commissioner, and stated the 
circumstances, at the same time mentioning his 
suspicions; it was then arranged that two Police- 
men should be present during the interview, and 
that Mr. Jenkinson should also request some of his 
own Establishment to be present—the whole of 
them to be carefully concealed. Accordingly ar- 
is were made—the Police being concealed 

under Mr. Jenkinson’s bed, while Mr. Harris hid 
himself under a teapoy which was covered with a 
cloth, Mr. O'Donnell got into an empty box, and 
i Roderick was placed in the verandah with 
means of looking through a hole, in the door. 
8h afterwards, about 10 P, M., the persons 
iyed, who consisted of Izzut Buksh, the peon, 
‘aa native merchant, whose name is given as 
| Radhakissen Bundaree by Mr. Jenkinson ; while he 
is called Muttradoss by the Deputy Commissioner 
Be eeatement, which may be accounted for by 
, is givi ga false name to Mr. Jenkinson. The 
result of the interview was that the merchant 
ave Mr, Jenkinson a Gold Mohur, and made 
from a present of 100 Rupees, 

a pr of one-fourth of the profits he might 
»on the transaction, and ultimately a monthly 
of 500 Rupees if he would ane the 
| Messages relating to Calcutta opium sales, and spe- 
those intended for five other merchants in 












contents of which were to be— 


i 
After his leaving, the concealed witnesses appeared, 
and they attempted to follow him outside to arrest 
him, but were unable to find him in the dark. On 
the next day, however, Izzut Buksh was arrested on 
coming to office, and the merchant was also taken 
into eustody at his own house. eke 

3. After enquiry before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner the case was considered fully proved, and 
Muttradoss, the merchant, was sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment with a fine of 
4,000 Rupees, and in default of payment, an extra 
term of six weeks’ imprisonment—the fine to be 
levied by distress on his property in Ajmere. The 
Peon, Izzut Buksh, was also sentenced to six 
months’ regorous imprisonment. 

4. On a former occasion, when three or four 
similar eases of attempt at bribery were reported by 
Colonel Douglas in his No. 710 of 28th June 1861, 
the Government, in their reply No. 1420 of 24th 
July 1861, sanctioned diwisde varying from 200 to 
50 Rupees to the four Departmental employ és eon- 
cerned. I would beg to recommend a similar pro- 
cedure in the present case, and would suggest that 
a reward of Rupees 200 be given to Mr. Jenkinson, 
whose conduct throughout has been ‘worthy of 
great praise, and that Rupees 50 be given to each 
of those concerned, viz., Messrs. Harris, O’Don- 
nell, and Roderick, who, though not equally mixed 
up, showed every alacrity in assisting Mr. Jen- 
kinson to convict the guilty parties. No provi- 
sion has been made in the Budget to cover the 
amount above recommended, but the sum is so _ 
small that no difficulty will be found in meeting it 
from the amount at my disposal. 


From E. C. Barney, Esq., Secretary to the Go nment of 
India, Home Department, to the Officiating Director General 
of Telegraphs in India,—(No. 3475, dated Simla, the 8th 
August 1866), 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No, 1786, dated the 24th ultimo, bringi 
to notice the conduct of Mr. Jenkinson, Tele; 
Master at Ajmere, and some of his Assistants in 
connection with an attempt at bribery made by a 
native banker of that place, . 

2. In reply I am direeted:to express the satis! 

tion of the Govern 


Mr. Jenkinson, Rs. 200. _ neral in Council at the 


Ms. Bare ail Rs. 50-cach, Conduct of the Officers 
Mr. Rodorick concerned, and to con- 


.vey the sanction of His 
proposed 


“Wtedhtency {ni Count to ie rant or-tus 


rewards as shewn in the ma 
















ponyeae Srna, the 80th July 1866. 
‘i ae . Supply of Railway Fuel. in the. Punjab. 


Beal iis following papers:— gh PMC 
* Resolution of the Pict Government, regarding the eaprty! of timber and: Pfu tn the 
i dated 30th May 1866, No. 179-72, based on a letter from the Rae OS 
1 Railways, dated the 2th April 1866. aurbl 
+ Memorandum from Foreign Department, dated 16th May 1866, lovteniing oapyef oN ; 
His Excellency the Governor General upon the Agent’s letter. “ea - 
_ Letter from Under-Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, Ralls ich, 
; dated 11th June 1866, No, 144-78, forwarding extract of a further letter from the’ Aj 
Punjab and Delhi Railways, with a Note by the Consulting Engineer, mote to the-supply 
vof fuel. sls et i 
“From the Under-Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public, Works Department, Raily i 
dated 22nd June 1866, No. 164, forwarding printed papers on the subject of fy 
tch of the Secretary of State, to Government of Madras, No, 15, Revenue, | 
" -* May 1866, relative to the supply of timber and fuel for Railways. : 
‘Memorandum on the supply of wood fuel for the Punjab and Delhi ager bs me ( 
~~ Tnspector General of ‘orests, dated 28th June 1866. a3 























; Result of a cursery examination of the Salt Range, by Thomas Oldham, 1 The, Day, 
— of the Geological Suryey of India, 1864. 
ae tches of Secretary of State for India, No, 8 of 28th February 1866, at and No. 1m 
of 12th February 1866, Railway. a: 2 
ata ys er Report of Delhi Railway, dated 5th May 1866. 1 aR 


Bs _.Resotvri0y.—The important subject of the prospective supply of fuel ‘for the 
* Punjab and Delhi Railways has been revived by the Agent ‘cotenaitt-Colotiel 

; 1instone), who has elaborated an extensive scheme for fuel plantations, involving 
‘the reservation of 20,000 acres, and an estimated outlay of 2 ~_ Fo Rupees, to 
‘be spread oyer twenty years; the plantations so formed to be manage by the Rail: 
y Company, and their first cost to be met from Capital. The ceernitie of 
ts, Doctor Stewart, goes even beyond the Agent of the Railways in hig” “eii- 
e of the acreage of plantations thot will be required. ae 


_ 2. The necessity for the immediate adoption of effective measures for 
ane supply of fuel, is fully recognized by the Licutenant Goyernor o 
b, and disappointed in the expectation that a large and pon 

be obtained from the Punjab Sewaliks, His Honor is fully co 

‘absence of coal, plantations of suitable size must be permanently. 
vicinity of fuelling stations, and under existing orders, that the 
pould undertake the work, and that it should be carried out notwiths! 
sible use of coal by the Railway. His Honor sak wish that ult 
= spent be amneniste to the. Railway Seal i Pee: 
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Provinces, as respects the portion of the Delhi line which lies within its jurisdiction. , 
Sir Donald Macleod has reason to believe that between the Sutlej and Jumna 
land may be obtained at no great outlay. . 


os 4. It is urged by the Agent of the Railway and the Conservator of Forests, 
that the whole of the land estimated to be required should be taken up at once; 
but looking to the limited experience that is available of such operations, the 
Lieutenant Governor considers that it is advisable to proceed with caution until the 
Government shall be in a better position to judge of the real requirements, In 
successive years, as those requirements become known, plantations can be gradually, 
extended, Considerable supplies of fuel are expected from the canal plantations, ‘ 
and from the exertions of District Officers in stimulating zemindars to plant in 
their holdings. Efforts are also being made to introduce various Australian trees 
of quick growth, and every successive year will enable a more correct judgment to 
be formed of the degree of reliance to be placed on these sources of supply. 


5: The Governor General in Council observes that, when the subject was, 
formerly under consideration, it was thought by the Government that the supply of 
fuel to the Railway must continue to be in the shape of wood, and that coal 
would be too distant to compete with wood fuel raised in the Punjab. The ques- 
tion of the possibility of using coal for working the Railway, in case of a failure in 
the supply of wood, was not enteredinto. It was not admitted that, in the absence 
of w fuel, the Railway must cease to work; nor can this be admitted now.. On 
thé contrary, the East Indian Railway Company, without any of the severe pressure 
of prices for wood fuel which obtains in the Punjab, has deliberately adopted the use 
of country coal throughout its entire line, and it has been shown that the Bombay 
lines can work profitably under the almost exclusive use of English coal. 


6. The Governor General in Council fully allows the importance and urgency 
of the demand for wood fuel in the Punjab, and the propriety of steps being taken 
at once, in the general interests of the country and people, for anticipating the 
demand, and meeting the evils which the- increasing want of wood fuel must give 
rise to. But, at the same time, it is necessary to bear in mind that the matter is 
not of vital interest to the Railway. The working of the Punjab system of Railways 
is not dependent on the adoption of the scheme of plantations proposed. These 
Railways, like those in the North-Western Provinces and Bombay, could, it is beliey- 
ed, be’ worked remuneratively by means of either country coal from Bengal or 
Central India, or by sea-borne coal from Kurrachee. At all events, before sanction- 
ing any such exceptional course as that of allowing the Railway Company to under- 

¢ large planting operations, it is necessary that this point should be fully investi- _ 
pated, and the Governor General in Council therefore desires that the Agent may 
called upon for a Statement of the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
working the Railway with coal instead of wood, giving full calculations of the work- 
ing expenses, probable gross earnings, and net profits, both ways. In view to this, 
the Railway Companies concerned should be communicated with as to the terms of 
ment into which they would enter to transport coal over their lines, throughout 
year, for the use of the Punjab lines. It is more than probable that it will be 
momical to use coal on the Delhi line, as it opens from Ghazeeabad upwards, and 
his should also be considered. Should it be ascertained, as the Governor General 
‘Council expects it will be, that the cost of coal will not be prohibitory, the question 
for consideration will be at once narrowed to that of the more economical pains 

or, in other words, the greater profits of the Railways, and the Government can o: 
their interests in connection with those of the country and inhabitants 

erally. + 

7. But irrespective of this consideration, it has been settled, in correspondence 
with the Secretary of State, that it is undesirable that Railway Companies should 
\ndertake such operations as forming plantations for fuel, except on the limited 
‘cale possible within their own lands, Again, it has been decided that such 
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ut 5 ne . inimical on 
operations comé within the legitimate scope of the agency of the Government Forest 
Deneenac Thus the Vorest Department is the agency, if any, by which the 
lantations must be formed and managed in the — and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Riphinsscie should be informed that his proposal that the Railway Company should 
undertake the work, must be declined. At the same time, the Governor General 
in Council desires to acknowledge the service rendered by the Agent of the Railway 
Company in bringing forward so prominently and definitely the wants of. the 
_ Railway in this important matter, and their.probable effect upon the supply and 

cost of fuel in the Punjab. 

8. Buf there is no doubt that action, in regard to the future supply of fuel 
throughout the Punjab, is called for upon general grounds. Dr. Oldham’s Report is 
conclusive as to the insufficiency of the supply of Salt Range Coal, even if its use 
were economically advantageous. Already the cost of wood fuel to the Railway 
Company varies from Rupees 15 to 22, and even occasionally to Rupees 48, per 100 
maunds; and Forest Conservancy is of such recent date that, before any relief can 

‘be afforded from plantations, the price must in natural course be very considerably 
enhanced. The importation of coal by the Railway will ultimately fix. a limit 
beyond which the pricé of wood fuel will not rise, but still this limit will be high, 
It will not only be detrimental to the economical working of the Railway, but will 
occasion distress to the people. Further, there is no present prospect of private 
enterprise coming forward for the establishment of plantations, this being an under- 
taking in which no profits could be secured for a long period, This state of affairs, 
present and prospective, renders it imperative that measures should be taken, with 
the countenance and assistance of the State, directed to the benefit of the public 
generally, and not merely of the Railway 


9. The Forest Department of the Punjab therefore must undertake the work 
of planting trees for fuel, and it seems right that its operations should at first be 
on the moderate scale proposed by the Lieutenant Governor. It will be unnecessary 
to grant funds, in addition to those sanctioned, thus early in the year. But if, 
later in the season, it should appear necessary, the Governor General in Council 
fac will be prepared to consider favorably any proposal the Punjab Government may 
+ make for a transfer of funds from the Railway or Public Works Budget grant 
: to the Forest Department. Meantime funds should be re-appropriated from other 
~ heads within the Forest Budget, the expenditure on plantations being kept within 

the limit of 20,000 Rupees. Proposals for such g¢xtra Establishment as may be 
j » necessary should be submitted, the cost to be provided as above. 


f 


i ae 10. In the operations to be undertaken, it should be recollected, that the 
Bre. probable demands of the Delhi line for fuel for its heavier traffic will be in excess of 
Nee those for the lighter traffic of the Mooltan line; the strain on the resources of the 
, country in the case of the former will therefore require that the areas of the planta- 
| ____ tions should be larger. The cost of carriage by rail and by common road should be. 
borne in mind in locating any plantations off the line of railroad. 

q 


er 11. The Governor General in Council desires that cultivated land should 
| not be taken ae the plantations now to be formed, if it can be ayoided, and 








i 
bes that unculturable land within available distance of towns or fuelling stations, more 
E especially the barren tracts impregnated with Reh which are found to bear babool 
te and other trees, should be selected whenever possible. 
pe 12. A Sketch Map, showing the number, size and position of all existing 
or proposed plantations, should be prepared. : ee ‘s 
* ; 


4 x Oxxn,—Oidered that copies of this Resolution be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab for information and guidance, her with ae of the 
Memorandum by the Officiating. Inspector General. of Forests; also to. North- 





sicily sda one, or 18 pl oposed be to mn ; int me 
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d algo, ‘that ‘copies he forwarded to the Foreign, Hom ‘Financial 

: of the Government of India, for information, Fe ae 
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f Secretary to the Govt. of India,” 
: } Se 
_ Extrac ) a Despatch from the Secretary of State, to the Government of India, ; 
etait x No. 29 of 16th June 1866, ; was 


“Para. 1, “I have received and considered in Council your Despatch dated 23rd 
aeeey (No. 32) 1866, transmitting 12 copies of the Report of the Archiological 
larveyor for the s¢ason 1864-65. ‘This Report concludes the series, and completes General 
Junningham’s labours. ba 
2. ‘The value of General Cunningham’s investigations into the early Budhistie and 
Zindu periods of the history of the regions within the scope of his researches, is shewn 
' i igent and careful descriptions of monuments and other relics which have come 

r his observation, and his ingenious deductions from a study of these remains, I haye. 
pe fo be inated to himself the sense which I entertain of the value of his Archmo- « 
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SIMLA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1866. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


A Suverement tothe Gazerre ov Ixpta will be published from time to time, containing such Oficial Papers and information 
as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known, . 

Non-Subsoribers to the Gazerre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees per annum 4f delivered 
in Caloutta, or nine Rupees four annas if sent by Post. 

No hayes Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazette or Inpta ts required by Law, or which it has'been 
customary to ish im the Cancurra Gazerre, will be included in the Surruement. For such Orders and Notifications the body 
of the Gazerte must be looked to. 





Government of India. . 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES OF ACCOUNT. ™ 


Report ly Masor G. Cuxswzy, Accountant General, Public Works. Department, 
on the state of current business in the Accounts of the Department, for the 
year 1865-66. 


T beg to submit the usualStatement shewing the state of progress in the 
disposal of the Public Works Accounts throughout India at the end of the P ais 
1865-66, as compared with its state at the beginning of that year. 


Arreare in the Publie Works Offices of Account in receiving, auditing, and booking the Accounts of 
Executive Pngineers at the beginning and end of 1865-66. 











Average arrears in all 

branches of the work 
in months and deci- 
mals of a month. 


Place in the list, 







NAME OF PROVINCE. 


é On 30th On 30th 
Piet an April 1865. | April 1866. 










1 1 
7 1 
L 3 
8 4 
9 5 
5 5 

4 5 ¥ 

- 3 8 a. 
oe 6 9 
.. | [not formed} 10 
ee Ditto, iL 
Di 12 





Mints General averagé'for the whole Department —.., * 











i 2, ‘The process Es wi the Accounts Guceab aie’ ees - e 
L.—Submission of a montl eTeant Current. with ouch rs, 
detailed Rated Schedule of Charges, by the Executive En 
the Controller. eT: 
IL.—Examination and Audit of these accounts. 
TI1.—The Accounts are posted into the different Detail Hooke, Hieealan 
Sub-journals, &c., which contain the detailed record of. the al 
ak transactions in a. connected and complete form. 
IV.—The accounts are posted into the Controller's Provincial: 
which bring together the expenditure incurred by the 
i Disbursing Officers under the prescribed heads of service, and: zon 
prisms which the monthly accounts are prepared which the Controller 
cree: renders to this Office. iy Meira 


"8. One month is allowed for the first’ of these operations, half a month for the | 

second, and half a month for the third and fourth, or two months rg Ye Thus | 

the aceounts for April should be finally disposed of by the end of June, and any 

i beyond that is held to constitute arrears. The figures in the Table are calen- 
on this principle. 

* 4. It will be seen that the general average of arrears is shewn to be 0:26 of a 
month at. the end, against 0°09 of a month at the beginning of the year; but this 
falling off is apparent only. 

* 5. First, the standard of punctuality has been raised. Formerly two.and a half 
months were allowed for carrying the accounts through all their stages, but this time 
was reduced from the beginning of 1856-66 to two months, Therefore, accordi 
to the old standard, the arrears at the end of that year would be 0:20 instead of Oat 

* of a month. 
6. Begondly, in the Report for the previous year, the accounts of Madtos and , i 
may were ‘not taken into consideration. Omitting them from the Report now | 
mitted, thé arrears would be reduced to ‘07 of a month, while, according to’ the 
ald standard, there would’ be no arrears. 

7, Therefore an accurate comparison between the two Reports will ete 

following results :— 


Hee Old Standard, New Standard, 
_ Arrears on 30th April 1865... 0... "09" aol ; 
+ Ditto TOO es ean 07 


2 


Ei 8. The two Provinces which stand first on: the list, ‘Oudh and the Straits | 

bees ts, are shown. to be absolutely free from arrears. The next five—North-— 
‘estern Provinces, Mysore, Bengal, British Burmah and Hyderabad—have poly 

a - arrears measured by one and a ha working days. mie 

-* “9. Bombay and Madras stand last on the list, but their ease is exceptional 
Madras Office is of comparatively recent creation, as an Office of Account, and. 
be: ‘till lately has been underhanded. Further, the peculiar organization of the Depart- 

ee ment in that Eromeieney, whereby the Controller is directly in account with as 
__, three times as many Dis prance 
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ursing Officers as are maintained in the other large Pre 
the expenditure however is larger, necessarily throws extra work 
_ = Central Office. However that Office has lately been strengthened, and the y 
_ made during the year in overtaking arrears sortities the hoge that it wil soo 0} ta 





CR 
he Sing 







be done was quite new to the Office, which, moreover, was not completely 
ed until some months cl. The Bombay Accounts have therefore 
beer vily weighted, and the great progress made in overtaking arrears calls for 
special “acknowl 

nost disapp at this date [7th July). ass 
11. It may be useful to explain that the operations above described comprise 
all that ‘has to be done to complete the record of each month, and that the posting 
of the accounts into the Controller’s Provincial Books, by which the rate of progress 


is ; is the last process to be performed; all the subsidiary details having to be 
written up. or example, if the total “‘ Miscellaneous Advances” of the De 
‘im a Province amount to a laklr of Rupees, as shewn by the balance at pred 
of that head in the Provincial Ledger, the rules provide that this balance shall be 
verified by the detailed balances at debit of the same account in the different 
executive divisions, and each of these has to be verified by a detailed list of the” 
items which compose the divisional balance. The same system is observed in regards’ 
to every other head of account, the balance shewn against which should always 
be capable of immediate verification by a record of detailed items working’ up 
to that balance; and by the Code Regulations the Controller is bound to “hate 
these details complete before he strikes the monthly balance on his main ledger, 
and renders his monthly accounts to this Office. And in the same way 4he 
ExecutivesEngineer is bound to post and balance his Ledger, and write up his 
Journal for the month before rendering his Account Current and Schedules to the 
Controller. The object of the rules is thus to ensure that, whatever may be the 
stage at which the accounts have arrived, they shall be complete as far as they * 
go. he difficulties met with in the accounts of this Department are not in the 
record of expenditure against the service heads, but in the suspense or non-service | 
heads,—deposits, advances, stock, &c., especially the Stock Accounts, and the rules are 
designed to prevent the occurrence of virtual arrears, concealed by an exhibition of? 
apparent punctuality.. And although it might be possible by posting the main books 
first, and writing up the details and adjustments afterwards, to make a slight adyance 
on the progress now maintained in the former, the experience of former years furnishes ~ 
a Warning against the adoption of such a course. In fact, it may be,saidin a ~ 
cera way that the main point to be provided for in the system of book-keeping, is 

ie maintenance at every stage of a complete accordance between the principal 
books and the subsidiary accounts and registers, and to allow no part of the 
accounts to be in arrear of the rest. Certainly the confusion which prevailed-some 
years ago was principally due to this agreement. not being siifficiently provided for, 
to the books being posted first, and the details left to be written up at a more con- 
venient season, which of course never arrived, pigiovs 
“18; The foregoing remarks refer to the accounts up to the point of their 
being recorded in the ontrollers’ Offices. ‘There remains to notice the accounts -. 
tendered by them to the Accountant General. Two months are allowed by the , 


rules for dealing with the former, and it is expected that the accounts for this ce 
vill, as a rule, be despatched within that time, while they must never be more tham® 9” 






patched to this office before the end of June. © 











after date. Thus the accounts of a Province for March should be at_ 4 


vent. I may add that the arrears shewn in the Table have — 
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rate had not been generally maintained at the end of »the*year = 
cos, December 1865. * under review. On the 30th April last; ae-"> 
ashen EO counts were still due to the extent noted imthe . 
* 14, There has subsequently been a considerable Ist 
july the accounts for March were only @ue from one Province, British B and 
ly these*had been despatched before that date. § = 
5. Still the advance on this rate maintained by some Offices seems to indi- = 
at dhe month’s grace now allowed is not needed: The Controller being 
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required to close his own accounts within the second month after date—the ri 
} stands, allows a month for despatching the Monthly Returns to this Office. But. these 
i Returns are merely a transcript of part of the Controller’s books, eaves 
Ks iginal compilation, and a week at the outside ought to suffice for aring an 
and I hope that, in a short time, two months may be the practical limit everywhe 
and that the Controllers’ accounts for next March—the last month of the finance 
. *  year—will be despatched from every Office in the following May. In this viey 
4 boo shortly to submit a proposal for shortening the dates prescribed by the Code. \- 
_* © 16, When this rate shall ‘be everywhere attained, there will, I’ ¢oneeive 
en ‘be nothing further to be desired in this head. It is some times said indeed tha 
i even too.much stress is now laid on punctuality, that too much rather that 
: little attention is paid to it; and as some misapprehension would appear tobe felt 
on this head, it may not be amiss to offer a passing remark on this point. The 
‘objections referred to, so far as I remember to have seen or heard them stated, ‘may 
‘be described as two fold. First, it is said that punctuality in accounts does not 
ensure that the accounts shall accurately represent the facts they profess to record, 
or, in other words, that the accounts rendered by disbursers shall be bond fide un- 
cooked accounts; secondly, it is alleged that undue prominence is given to the 
accounts business of the Depaftment at the expense of its other duties. Now as 
regards the first criticism, it may be at once admitted that the system, as now 
“ established, does not necessarily ensure accuracy in the representation of results, but 
' the same nity safely be said of any system ‘that ever has been or ever could be 
devised. Accurate accounts can only be ensured by the character of the Disbursing 
Officers who render them. But, on the other hand, it may be asserted with confi- 
F dence that the evils referred to, if not eradicated by enforcing punctuality, will 
-__ gertainly be aggravated just in proportion as arrears are permitted. To admit delay 
_____isin effect: to offer encouragement to the practice euphemistically known as cooking. 
f * © “When, however, the disburser renders to the Executive Engineer his record of n- 
' .  diture daily, as the system contemplates he should, the bond Jide chsmackes step 
i ‘accounts is guaranteed so far as can be done by mere force of rules. ; 
' + > ..,.1%. As to the second point, it may surely be urged that to require order and 
_ * regularity in one branch of the business of the Department, is not in itself caleula 
fe to render the members of it less punctual and generally efficient in other res 
While so far from this same punctuality causing any additional trouble, the smal 
consideration will shew that the contrary is the case. It is manifestly a less trouble- 
some’ arrangement to dispose of each month’s accounts in turn, and have done witli 
i ‘them finally as soon as the month has come to an end, than to take them up three 
be or four months after date, when the transactions of the succeeding months already 
expired ‘must necessarily engage a share of and tend to-distract ‘attention. And 
“experience of every one oer conversant with the business will bear out 
. the assertion, that the difficulty of o taining explanations and settling doubéful 
"hae les increase invariably with lapse of time. In fact, the simplest accounts tend 
‘once to become troublesome, if suffered to fall into arrears, sind 


18. To return to the immediate subject of this paper. A considerable 
of the reports of previous year has been devoted to describing the changes of systen 
carried out during the year. On the® present occasion I have only to note one 
change, a ver paporiens one however, and which completes thie measures ordered: 
phate ow 


in 1864 in pursuance of the feeommendation of *the A 
ssion. I allude 
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to the transfer which has taken place of the duty of co 
Accounts of disbursers from the Conwollers? Offices to those 

is has everywhere been carried out during the year 
untants being at the same time expanded sulli- 
t free from the Central Offices, an Accountant: for 


now keeps his own accounts by double entry in 
renders a monthly Account Current with « Rotel 


+ 
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Schedule to, the Controller, upon which the audit is made and the books 
latter. are prepared. ss tras, ctl alae 
- 20. . It is satisfactory to be able to report tht this difficult operation has been 
y successfully. carried out. From the reports. received from Controllers of the - 
inspections nade by them of executive offices, it may be concluded that much pains — 

haye been taken by. Executive Engineers in the.exercise of the new duties placed on 
-them; the system would appear to be now generally well. understood. and closely 

adhered to; while, in the important respect of punctuality, it has already been 
explained that the rate of progress has been more ean maintained. It was in this 
‘Jast respect that the decentralization carried out, in other ways so Mi ieche 4] 
“been expected to operate disadvantageously, and it is very gratifying to, 
that any anxiety felt on this head has proved groundless, Ra cell 

"21, Thus the revised. system of account has been finally launched, and 

although it, will continue to require the unremitting attention of Superintending and ; 
Executive Engineers and Controllers to ensure its regular working, the result so far 
would appear to be decidedly satisfactory ; while, on the whole, the manner in — 
which the charge has been carried out, is, I think, highly creditable to the 
executive branch of the Department. Mapes « 
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G. CHESNEY, |. 
Accountant General, P. We Dept. 
re oo 
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Simna, the 31st July 1866. 
Progress of the Publie Works Offices of Account during the year 1865-66. 


Rudy the accompanying Annual Report by Major G, Chesney, Accountant General, Public Works : 
“ Department, dated 7th July 1866, on the state of business in the Publie Works Accoui 


a he 


Department, 3 ai 
~ Resorvrron.—THis Excellency the Governor General in Council cheers oar 
‘Chesney’s Annual Report on the state of the business in the Public. Wor: 
counts Department is again most satisfactory, and that the continued success of 
he revised system of account, which has now been fully introduced, in respect of 
the precision and punctuality maintained, is highly creditable to all concerned. 


_- 2. The case of the Offices at Madras and Bombay is in many respects err 
fional, as pointed out by the Accountant General, but the progress made during 
_year in overtaking arrears has been very satisfactory, and His Hxeell in 
ouncil feels confident that continued exertions will be made to bring these Offi 
to an equality with the rest of the Offices in India. ype 
.» 8..The transfer of the duty of compilation of the original accounts of dis- 
burs the Controller’s Offices to those of the Executive ngineers has now — 
been, © , and the manner in which this change has been carried out 4 
tellects great, credit on the executive branch of the Department. ly a 
Tie —Ordered that a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to all 
overnments and Adminjstrations, and to the Financial Department, for 
PRR: o>, ae ao ghee RS : ell = OTS rpg: 
a this Resolution and the accompanying Report be published _ 
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 Gigned) CL DICKENS, Liew Col, 3g 
5 Seoretary to the Government of India. 
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Restoration of Salute to the Maha Rao of Kotah. . 

From Lrgorenant-Cotrone W. F. Even, Governor General’s Agent in Rajpootana, to the Secretary to the Gobet 
» of India, Foreign Department, Simla,—(No. 983-22P., dated Aboo, the 27th July 1866), eee 

_ Thave the*honor to transmit a khureeta, with translation, from the Maha Rao of ota 

addrées of His Excellency the Viccroy conveying His Highness’s grateful acknowledgments for 











a J consideration shewn by His Excellency in restoring to the Kotah State the honors formerly d 
3 % to it; and I may be permitted to-add that the favor was as well-timed as it is highly*appreciated, 
4 : he T enclose copy of a letter, No. 66 of the 6th instant, from the - Political Agent, ——- 
pet detailing the ceremony observed in presenting His Excellency’s khureeta. we 





ie of a Khureeta from His Hicwxss Mana Rao Crvrrentan Sivan, Banapoor, of Kotah, to the address * His 
=" Exoojlenty iV ierecy,—ieeeeeie ldth July 1866). 
ve, fg those propitious times, duly received your Excellency’s kind khureeta of sympathy and 
} e death of my lamented father, whom the British Government ever delighted to i 
ES 4 -) ‘now left me an orphan in their generous care and protection. 
ag : Your Extellency is also pleased to express “satisfaction at the non-occurrence of ioc, when 
'- the last rites were performed, a circumstance brought to notice through the kindness of the Governor 
ei ’ General’s Agent and Political Agent of Harowtee, and it has afforded your Excelleney pleasure to 
q ot recognize my succession to the Chiefship, and further to restore my title to a salute of 17 guns, With a 
*  ___~ view to celebrate such an occasion, I caused all my nobles and statesmen to attend at a full Durbar, duly 
4s ee pico Tameeatae of the Political Agent, who highly honiored’me by presenting your Exeellency’s 
-- _. Khureeta in person, and after the usual ceremonies had been observed, its contents i ee 
- «that Officer to me and all my Court. 
* "Though sorrow for the loss of a father is not easily effaced from memory, your Bcodleny’ comm 
"ion has given me confidence and fortitude to bear my trial. . 


~The honor conferred upon me will not only be known to all mi Princes of India, but, uf sy 


ys 


“ing far and wide, will exalt me exceedingly, us , a 
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eo: N. Baucx, Political Agent, Bhurtpore, to Agent, Governor General, Rajan No -00-8P, 
* dated the 6th July 1866). ra 


honor to report that His Excellency the Viceroy’s letter to the” Maha Rao of 

His Highness’s accession to the Chiefship, has been, with nena ceremony,, p 
by me in person, otis 5 F 
tke ‘The opportunity selected for restoring the Maha” Rao’s title to its original ealhite was 

uy + though appreciated and gratefully acknowledged as the happiest that could have been cho 

fe -as a graceful eoncession and kind encouragement, but as shewing, convineingly, that 
a mark of Government displeasure ] had passed away, it was in no way our wi 
Se sien “same on a successor irresponsible for its cause. His Highness apparently felt this, 
Bee eae orn sine of eg ea «am. 
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A Surviemenr to the Gazerte ov Inpia will be published from time to time, containing such Oficial Papers and information 
as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known, 
Non-Subsoribors to the Gazerre may receive the SUPVLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees per annum if delivered 
in Calcutta, or nine Rupees four annas if sent by Post. 4 
No Oficial Orders or Notificutions, the publication of which in the Gazerte or INDIA is required by Law, or which it has be 
to publish in the Carcurta Gazerre, will be included in the SuerLeMeNt. For such Orders and Notifications the 


customary 
of the nak al be looked to. 
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Report on the Pench River Coal-field, in Chindwarrah District, Central Provinces. i 


The coal-seams described in the following pages occur at a distance of from 12 to 20 miles ~ 
fPiveaa north-north-west and north-west of the station of Chindwarrah in the * 
a aio ar Central Provinces, and in the neighbourhood of the River Pench, a tri- 
butary of the Kunhan River, and ultimately of the Godavery. ‘The occurrence of coal at one of the 
localities, Burkoi, has been known for some years. Jt was first discovered. © ° 
ve ime about 1852, and was mentioned by the late Mr. Hislop in a paper published 
in 1855, in the Quarterly Journal of “4 sca sarge of a gs — et roughly 
¢! ma) , both geologically and topographically, by Mr. J. G. icott, 
‘Geologionl Map of country. of TPs Ciooleg al Saever, of Indie in 1856, od the tract in which eoal- 
seams haye now been discovered is shown in the Map* to be formed of the rocks of the Indian coal- 
jures, or Damuda series of the Survey Classification. Mr, Medlicott’s survey was necessarily merely 
general, and could not comprise the search for out-crops of coal—a task involving the examination of * 
every stream and nullah of every hill-side and every field. The utmost that could be dene was to define Fe 
the area in which such a search could be carried on with a chance of success. 


_ Inthe present instance, there seems to have been unusual unwillingness or apathy on the part of 
Torr , the natives of the District, who alone could effectually search for out« 

Major Asht ries of Coal by of coal-seams, in furnishing information of their existence. Officer s 
Pde, oe . Officer has been compelled to report his inability to ascertain the existence pa 
of any other coal in the District than the Burkoi seam ; and it was ultimately by accident that Major >| 

shbu: the present Deputy Commissioner of Chindwarrah, became acquainted with the occurrence 4 
of the mineral at Sirgori, and following up the discovery most energetically, succeeded, in the ‘short | 
Space of three months, in ascertaining its presence in the several places mentioned below. “ ; J 


report that I have been able to form a highly favorable opinion of the coal; and of 
tected 4 fae the facilities for working it, which are presented by its mode of 1 
Coalfield orn ed ’ Before proceeding to describe the several out-crops in detail, it may be age 4h 
= a useful to mention briefly the peculiar topographical and geologi eal 
tract in which they occur. Upon the former depends the facility or difficu! oc eat 
adjoining Districts, and upon the latter, the existence and area of the coal~ 
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a Y aS ‘ . PRE Ryne tie AS 
the north of the Chindwarrah District lies the flat open valley of the Nerbudda; to the south 
7° j a. are the broad plains of ‘Nagpore, watered by the tributaries of the Goda- 
a nae gina of Chind- Very, These.areas are approximately at the same level, about 1,000 feet 
above the ‘sea. They are apatite by a tract of much higher country, 
averaging at least 2,500 feet, and being part of a Batt which may be considered to stretch neatly across 
India, dividing, in the west, the water-shed of the Nerbudda from that of the Taptee in Central India, 
intervening between the Nerbudda and the feeders of the Godavery ; and to the east, separating ‘the 
valleys of the Soane and other affluents of the Ganges from those tributaries of the Mahanuddee a 
other rivers of Orissa, In the country between the Nerbudda and the Wein Gunga, this belt: is about 
80 miles broad, the northern portion consisting of massive flat-topped hills, intersected by deep ravines, 
all covered by dense jungle, traversed by very few roads, and very ‘thinly populated. The southern, 
portion, which is the true dividing ridge, is far less irregular, and in most parts consists of ‘a broad 
undulating table-land, generally fertile, and in many places well-populated and cultivated, /Uponsthis 
southern:portion are the Civil Stations of Baitool and Chindwarrah. * 
Although a very considerable proportion of this belt of country in the Baitool, Chindwarrah and 
: . ._ Nursingpore Districts, consists of coal-measure rocks (Damuda), these are 
maya pyniian, of .cosl-hearing chiefly found in the deep valleys and on the sides of the hills of the wilder 
northern portion, Such is the case in Mopani on the Sita River near 
Nursingpore, and in the several known coal localities of the Sawa Valley. So far as the country has 
been hitherto mapped, the only coal-measure rocks known to occur upon the table-land forming the 
southern portion of the belt, are those in the neighbourhood of the Pench River in which the seams 
now discovered occur. This circumstance is of great importance, because communication with the 
country, either north or south, involves only the descent of one scarp, while from all the other known 
coal-fields of the neighbourhood of the Nerbudda, communication with the south involves the ascent of 
a ghat of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet in addition to the descent of the southern scarp. ‘The distance of 
the various coal localities from Chindwarrah is from 12 to 20 miles; from Chindwarrah to the foot of 
the ghfit at Ramakonah is 28 miles ; and from Ramakonah to Nagpore 50—total 90 to 98 miles, 


The general geological features of the neighbourhood of the Pench River Coal-field may be 
ay ‘ mostly gathered from Mr. Medlicott’s Map. The following brief deserip- 
Pepoh Sire Conk ald, endncighe tion is derived chiefly from the Map, partly from my own observations :— 
bourhood. , The country north of the Station of Chindwarrah consists of metamorphic 
and granitoid rocks, which extend to the west far beyond the town of 
Oomerait, and continue for about 10 miles due north of Chmdwarrah, when tlre sandstones and shales 
*» of the Damuda series are brought in by a fault of unknown dimensions, but undoubtedly of considerable 
magnitude, probably, north of Chindwarrah, of some thousands of feet. Upon both formations 
indifferently, is a great spread of horizontally, or nearly horizontally, bedded trap, which covers the 
whole country further east; but to the west has generally been cut through by River Valleys, and 
denuded so as to expose the subjacent formations, caps and patches of the trap remaining here andthere. 
% To the north of Oomerait, between that town and the segs of Burkoi, Bootaria, &c:, a pateh of 
f trap covers a considerable tract, concealing the boundary between the metamorphic rocks and. the 
Damudas, and trap again overlaps the boundary north-east of Chindwarrah. From a few miles north 
of the Pench again all is trap, The country in that direction rises into a great table-land an parts as 
much as 3,500 feet high. The base of the trap is extremely irregular; the beds have been poured 
out upon an irregularly denuded and uneven surface of metamorphic and sedimentary rocks, and masses 
of the igneous rocks filling up previously existing hollows in the older formations, occur even at the 
lowest portions of the country now exposed. Thus trap occurs in the bed of the Pench River in. two 
places,—one north, the other south, of the villages of Chanda and Degawanee. Trap dykes intersect 
the sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in places, but they do not appear to be very numerous, nor to ° 

affect the quality of the coal, 


Besides the Damuda, or coal-measure sandstones and shales, I found a considerable portion of the 

Pench Valley to be occupied by beds of a very different mineralogical character—thick beds of deep red 

clay with interstratifications of coarse sand and sandstone, and bunds of nodular limestone. These do 

% not appear to contain coal, and their appearance strongly recalls that of some beds which I described in 
» 1860 as the Penchet series, and which overlies the coal-bearing rocks of the Raneegunj field. But my 


time was too limited to allow me to investigate the question at present, and my attention was necessarily 
_ghielly confined to the coal-beds. rater 7 taikenoae 


On the accompanying rough Fries a poe with one or two ry alterations, from one 

prepare: ajor Ashburner to accompany his rt of the discovery 

‘Villages referred to marked on “Gf the coal-seams, will be found the aire & vial referred to below. 

, : The majority of them are also marked upon the Map already referred to, 

s as published to accompany Mr. Medlicott’s Report on the central portion of the Nerbudda District. 

‘These villages extend in a lite running nearly due east and west for a distance of about’ 16 miles. 

Plan of description of coal In describing the localities in detail, I shall commence with those 
ae: farthest to the east, and proceed regularly westwiird. mt 

| 5 1—The most eastwardly locality in which coal has as yet been discovered is close to the v of 

oe Re 3 Sirgori, and nearly a mile north of the Pench River. The coal was found 

~ SirgorLjganam, the locality, “in a well sunk 12 years ago by the Malgoozar or Patel of the village, and 

Modo of discovery, ____ this circumstance coming accidentally to the knowledge of Major Ash- 

cn Fe 3 _ burner, led to the discovery, not only of this seam, but of all the other 

Bingbct and Burkoi. Major Ashburner sank'a shaft by the siffe of the well, and at the depth of 
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18 feet. came upon the coal. All the beds cut through were of sandstone, coarse or fine, and tlie s00f 


<nigidateied of the coal consists of coarse sandstone obliquely laminated. After. eut- 
rk ber sage : Hing at the coal more than 3 feet, water came in rather. rapidly and the 
shaft was With some little difficulty from the influx of water, I succeeded in digging into 
the coal until I had reached 4 feet 9 inches from the top of the seam—how much thicker it 


may be IT cannot say, The whole is of good quality, perfectly uniform, without shale partings. 
‘The coal burns excellently, and leaves a considerable quantity of perfectly white ash. The most 
Quality of the Coal. remarkable point about this coal is its freedom from iron pyrites. I have 
never seen any Indian coal which appeared so little impregnated ; this is a 
most valuable property: the absence of pyrites tends to ensure the coal from Uemcasen on ~ 
to the weather, and from liability to spontaneous combustion; and if sulphur be not present 
in some other form, it specially qualifies the coal for the manufacture of iron, and for forge purposes. 


The well in which the coal was found is just south of the larger of the two collections of houses 
comprising the village of Sirgori. ‘These two portions of the village are 
rage Pi neigh- about quarter mile apart—the larger being north-east of the other. Ina 
peje eae fe extent yullah between them, fine sandstones are exposed, dipping north about 5°; 
, these may be traced beneath the north-east portion of the village, and re- 
appear on the low hills about 200 yards east of the well, dipping at that spot, north-north-west at the 
same le as before. These beds thus appear to be continuous along their out-crop for a distance of 
nearly half a mile, and unless some break of the rocks occur in the ground between their out-erop and 
the well (of which I'could trace no indication), the coal should be continuous beneath them throughout 
that distance at least, how much further it is difficult to say. This is along the strike of the beds, or 
east and west; coming up the dip of the beds towards the south, sandstones and shale beds are seen 
with the same north dip in two or three places, the ground being however covered thickly with surface- 
soil, so that very little can be seen. No trace of any out-crop can be found, and in a well 22 feet deep, 
just south-east of the smaller or south-west portion of the village, no coal was found, nor yet im 
another well about 200 yards further west. Yet, if the coal continued at the same dip, its out-erop 
should be either at these wells or a little south of them, and in either ease, some indication of the 
coal should be seen in them. Its absence induces me to believe that the coal is in all probability 
cut off by a fault, and there is an indication of such a fault, in a small nullah 200 or 250 yards south- 
east of the shaft in which the coal is seen, This fault brings coarse grit against shaley sandstone, 
and it appears to have an east and west direction (perhaps east-north-east to west-south-west, a 
common direction of the fault in this country); its amount, and the direction of its throw are quite 
uncertain, scarcely i rocks, except the overlying trap, being seen in the neighbourhood to the south. 
Boring is very desirable about this to test the extent of the coal, which, if the fault be a downthrow to 
the south of no great; amount, would be found on the south side of the fault within a depth not too 
great to prevent its being worked. If the fault be an upthrow to the south, the coal will of course be 
cat out in that direction. , 
A small stream runs in a valley north of Sirgori Village ( the larger portion), and then. passes east 
of the village and runs southward, passing a little east of the shaft; in this stream, east of the village, 
and about: 200 yards north-north-east of the shaft, sandstone is seen overlying shale—the latter very 
carbonaceous in parts, dipping about 3° to north-north-west, and containing fossil plants, The sand- 
stone differs greatly from the much coarser beds immediately overlying the coal. It is necessary to 
mention this, as the dark shales may be easily mistaken for an out-crop of coal, and it might be thought 
that the seam is here brought to the surface and repeated by a fault. I can see no indication of such 
an oceurrence, but every reason on the contrary for believing that the coal underlies all these rocks, 


Going further north, the beds appear to dip regularly until about 200 yards north of the village, 
and quarter mile from the shaft, where there may possibly be a fault. It is not very clearly seen, nor 
can even a guess be hazarded as to its amount or the direction of its throw ; indeed, it is mot certain 
that anything more than a sharp bend in the rocks exist, and of course it is quite possible, and even 
probable, that the coal recurs beyond. It will thus be seen that, for at least half a mile along the 
strike, and for nearly as great a distance along the dip, there is every probability that this seam is con- 
tinuous, and it is in the highest degree probable that the coal will be traced far beyond these limits, 

if proper boring operations are carried out. Before attempting to work 
ee er baring, and spots the coal, a few preliminary borings should be made, especially in. the 

direction of the dip, that is, north and south of the well in which coal has 
heen found, ‘These borings are needed, both to ascertain more definitely than can be done by surface 
exploration the extent of the coal seams, and also to prove whether its thickness be constant—seams, of 
which the roof consists of coarse sandstone, as in the present case, being sometimes variable in thickness. 
I would point out. as one place for a boring, the spot immediately south of the large banyan tree, which 
is itself south of the north-east portion of the village, in order to ascertain if the coal approaches the 
surface there; another boring should be made 150 or 200 yards north of the well, in the low ground 
cast of the village. & 

Tt is also extremely desirable that the coal should be at once sunk through in the shaft, and 

‘Thickness of conl should be as- its thickness ascertained. ‘This might be done at small expense. ‘ 
cortained in shaft. * 
~ It has, I think, been clearly ascertained that the coal at this place is sufficiently thick eo: 
Py ealeaty Se res ably worked, and its quality is good, in some respects ex lly so ; 
et ae that the dip is low and highly favorable, and that there is évery probabi- 
min lity.that the seam is continuous over a sufficiently tract of ground, 

to repay considerable outlay in starting a colliery. ie 









oT —Up eobsaegenee pe feo é as rain north o ie village 6 gori, beyond th 
f Ball 1S t where indications of a ‘are seen, nothing, coarse sandstone 
tis Bitgort Ream No, 2 its localt- ts doet with, the dip of which is doubtful. About half a mile west-north. 
ty. , west of the village, the out-crop of a second seam of con ee in the 

nullah dipping north. ~On the north«bank of the nullah, Major Ashburher sunk a shaft to ¢ th of 
18 feet, passing through the seam, which was 3 feet in thickness, "The haft 






Thickness of seam. ‘ te 
a tase passed entirely through shale and shaley sandstone. The coal was most) 

F rey extracted in large slabs, and these, after being exposed on the surface fo 
senciity of coal, - three months in the dry season, have split up into papery layers to so grea 










an extent, as to prove that the coal is ill-suited for carriage to any distance, and pir Syme ra 
Tt is also rather shaley and impure, and considering that the thickness of the is only 3 feet, I do 
not think it could be profitably mined. The coal burns well, leaving a grey ash, and appears tolerably 
free from pyrites. 


There is not, so far as I can see, the smallest reason for supposing this seam to be a repetition of 

SP el te poe anak that seen to the south; the beds do not roll up again, and the two coals 

thevilage, SS _ Aiffer essentially in thickness, mineral character, and in the nature of the 
overlying rocks, 


Some shales seen in the nullah, just above this spot, are so ferruginous, that they might be used as 
an iron-ore, ‘The ferruginous portion does not, however, appear to be of 
any great thickness ; all that was seen was a bund, a few inches thick, and 
somewhat variable in the proportion of iron contained. . 


TIJ.—The next locality to the westward is in the bed of the Pench River, four miles west of Sir. 
Giinils Siam: gori, and half-way between the villages of Chanda and Degawanee. The 
: river here runs from north to south. So large a quantity of the mineral 
is here exposed in the bed of the river, that it is remarkable that its occurrence should not. have. been 
before noticed ; and it shows clearly the utter indifference of the natives of the country. to the subject, 
since they must have known that coal was worked at Burkoi only 10 miles away, and suflicient: power of 
inductive reasoning may be supposed to exist even in the minds of Gonds to enable them. to. see: that 
‘the two minerals are identical. 


The spot was shown by a Gowlee to Major Ashburner after that Officer had offered a reward 
Discovery of scam. for discovery of coal elsewhere than at Burkoi or Sirgori, Tage 


The spot is just north of the ford in the Pench, on the road between the villages of Chanda 

' Locality. Degawanee. . About half a mile to the south, trap comes in,. both in the 
river bed and on its banks; and to the south of the trap, near the pillage 

prea noes Se south, of Dala, metamorphic rocks occur, North of the trap, for a considerab 
‘distance, no rocks are seen, At the ford, the deep red clays and whitesands to which T have alread 
referred, and which I believe to belong to a higher series of beds than those associated ‘with the seal, 

wre seen dipping about 20° to south, 10° west. ‘They are faulted against the Damudas or coal-measure 

beds close by, and about 100 yards north of the fault, coal appears on the east or left bank of the river. 


: ion of seam, and thickness At this spot, Major Ashburner has made a small cut. into the 
conl. coal to ascertain its thickness ; this cut exposes the following section :— 


Tron-ore in shales. 


of 


Sketch section to illustrate mode of occurrence of the Chenda Coal-seam, 





secret Seale about 6 inches to a Mile, Cree 


- Shale decomposed, about ... K a4 eer re Raa Fae 3 0 
MOR Or au apis ss as ak ee CO 


Coal rather shaley in places, but generally of fair quality <i gg 0 
Shale in parts very carbonaceous, and containing layers 


of good coal sn) Bo 40 
Coal of good quality... ase Ps re Ss 4 3 
15 6 


of which, 12 feet 8 inches consists of coal. 


Immediately to the naar onthe running east: and west and about 80 yards broad, crosses 
- . ‘ the seam. his great mass of igneous rock has tilted up the seam sliehtl 
Roane aaa io Pench River to the north, but doce not appear to have much alfected the woul “ike 
seam re-appears just north of the dyke, dipping north, at first at an angle 
of about 10°, but immediately beyond, at a much lower dip varying from about 3° to 5°, For about 
150 yards from the dyke, the out-crop of the coal-seam occupies the bed of the river, then massive 
sandstone comes in, apparently brought up by a small fault, striking nearly east and west 
with an upthrow of about 20 feet to the north. The sandstones dip to north 10°, east.at about 
5°, and upon them, about 30 yards further, the coal seam re-appears, that is to say, coal of great 
thickness comes in, and it has every appearance of being the same seam. If notygtwo very thick seams 
must here occur, one above the other, and separated by only a few feet. The coal-seam continues to 
crop out in the bed of the river for a short distance, when it is covered by the overlying trap, which 
forms both the bed of the stream and hills on its banks. This trap continues for a considerable distance 
up the river. The accompanying Sketch Section will serve to show the manner in which this coal seam 
is exposed in the Pench. 


On the east bank of the river re rich alluvial ae ey _e plain, in which no rocks are 
seen until hills of trap rise close to the village of Chenda half a mile away, 
ee ee te wad the soak is seen in a small welsh about 150 yards from the 
bank of the river. The spot I believe to be north of the small fault mentioned as repeating the seam 
in the river. I could not trace the seam further west, nearly all rocks being conalaen. by surface 
deposits. 
The quality of the coal is fair throughout ; the lower 4 feet 3 inches seam especially being of very 
Quality of coal good coal, brighter and firmer even than that of Sirgori, but containi 
y ‘ much more pyrites. It burns with rather less flame than the Sirgori coal, 
and leaves a grey ash, reddish in parts. ‘The smaller quantity of flame is doubtless due to the Chanda 
coal being taken from nearer the surface, and partly perhaps to the vicinity of the large trap-dyke to the 
place from which the coal was taken, 


Whether this coal can ~ somes “para or ae depends upon its ae to the north under 
the overlying trap, and this continuance can onl ascertained by mini: 
ii prospects of the loca- habandy Very possibly the tract is of saiall idles, and in "hat ean 
‘i the coal should be found beneath ; but the base of the trap is too irregular 
for any opinion to be formed of its thickness from surface examination. In any case, however, an enor- 
mous quantity of fuel could be quarried from this spot; for quarries could be made along thrée lines, as 
far as the out-crop of the coal extends :— 


1s¢—South of the trap dyke. 
2ad.—North of the trap dyke, and south of the fault. 
8rd.—North of the fault. 


No quarries, however, should be made along the third mile, especially in this neighbourhood of the 
river, if deep mining to the north be found practicable. A large proportion of the coal would, of 
course, be inferior and chiefly suited for local purposes; but the lower portion of the seam would pro- 
bably be sufficiently good for Railway Locomotives, and would bear carriage to a distance. 


Taking the whole circumstances into consideration, it does not appear to me that this locality is so 
Sid promising as Sirgori. At the Pench, there is probably a thicker seam of 
‘ 7 coal, indeed the thickest as yet known to exist in Central India; the qua- 
lity is , and the dips are highly favorable, but the rocks appear to be much cut up by faults and 
trap dykes. If the coal is to be mined, it will lie beneath very hard trap, entailing some expense in 
boring and shaft-sinking, and the quantity of water met with is-ikely to be large. But if the coal does 
continue beneath the trap, its quality will assuredly be far better than in the section now exposed (pro= 
vided only that some sandstones or shales intervene between it and the trap, which is probabley » and 
it will be well worth the expense of a few borings toascertain this. ‘The 
nue to prove spots for boring would be in the bed of the river, 
i of the place where the coal disappears beneath | 

of the hills to the east and west of the same spot. 


or 200 ds north 
and at the base 
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- IV.—At the village of Hurrye, two miles north-west of Degawanee, coal was found i1 Il sunk 
Harye's for irrigation. After draining the well of water, however, we that 
wid mud had accumulated to so great an extent in the bottom as to conceal | 
the coal. There would have been confiderable delay in clearing this: I cannot therefore state the | 
rospects of this seam, The spot is close to the continuation of the large fault already noticed in the — 


ench, which brings down the red clays and their associated sands and limestones in the same manner | 


i 


at Hurrye as further east. _ . eed 
V.—About a mile north of the last, and half a mile south-west of the village of Rawunwarra, the 





| 
Rawunwarra seam, following section is exposed in a nullah :— | 
: Foot. Inches. 
Shaley sandstone en n tee wn ers rr ies 4 0 1 
Fine compact sandstone ais ove a és rh Ape, 2° 6 | 
Feot. Inches, 
Coal ae ase ad : 
Sandstone shaley in parts 1 38 
Carbonaceous shale and coal 0 4 
Sandstone, with streaks of coal .., 0 7 
Carbonaceous shale and coal 0 6 
* Dark grey carbonaceous standstone 0 4 
Carbonacegus shale 0 8 
Coal an - 2 4 
7 #0 
Carbonaceous shale 0 6 
Blue shale (bottom not seen) 2 0 
16 «0 


Here there are 3 feet 4 inches of workable coal, divided into two parts by 3 feet 8 inches of sandstone 
‘Associated docks. and carbonaceous shale, with threads of coal in places. The dip at the 
out-crop is about 7° to the north. ‘To the south there appears to be fault- 
ing, and the underlying rocks are not seen; on the west, coarse sandstone dips 15° to north, 10° east, | 
while to the north-east, standstones overlying the coal are seen nearly horizontal. 


_ The coal appears to be of fair quality, but has not been cut into, A small quantity dug from the | 


AS eins out-crop, burned well, almost without flame, and left a grey ash, ‘The 
ee : seam, however, appears too thin to be worth working, especially in the | 
Seam not worth working. neighbourhood of other and much thicker beds, 
“VI— About a mile west of Rawunwarra, coal again crops out in a nullah. The precise thickness 
ideiwercs Seam No.2, is not seen, At one spot there is only one foot of eoal, with shale above 
a and below, dipping at about 10° to north, 20° west; 30 or 40 yards fur- 


ther west, 3 feet of coal is exposed, divided into two parts by about 2 feet 
of shale; and afew yards further, 2 feet of coal are seen; all dipping in the same manner as in the 
first instance mentioned. The two latter may belong to the same seam—the top not being seen in 
ea : the latter case, and neither top nor bottom in the former. e@ whole 
sien, ty for further explora. soction is very ill-seen in a narrow nullah, and a small shaft on its north 
. bank would be necessary to prove the thickness of the coal-seam, its 

quality, &c.; so far as I could judge, the seam did not appear to be of any great thickness, 


~ VII.—The next place examined was about three-quarters of a mile west-south-west of the village of 
Parassia. Out-crops apparently of the same seam are seen in three 
 Parassia Seam, within a few yards of each other. No clear section is exposed. The coal 
eas > dips to the north, and appears to be about 5 feet thick, but it is so crushed 
pes sam. and decomposed that nothing can be clearly made out. The top of the seam 
“Necessity for farther explora. 38 NOt seen, and the thickness may exceed that abovementioned. There 
by 8 or boring. is much appearance of faulting. On the whole, the conditions are not 
promising; but without a small shaft or boring on the north side of the 
nullah, nothing can be determined with certainty. at 


+ VIIL—Rather more than a mile south-west of Paragsia, and on the boundary of the village lands 
~ ieapaayig Seats of Parassia and Bhandaria, several small seams of coal are seen in the Gogt 
ROD Bie =. nullah, dipping about 10° to north 10° west, the dip becoming more west 

which runs towards the east, * 4.9 FPS De AOR 





| Mho Section » Section is:rather difficult to measure exactly, being somewhat broken. It appeared’to be 
ie “Section. the following :— r cai)! # Fava key 
eee x ~ Coarse shaley sandstone, many feet. ° Feet, Inches. Feot, Inches, 





_ Shale, top not seen es Re, Srey oR Pay co nipitaas 3. ee a 
Sandstones of various colors—yellow, red, and black ... 1 8 


Coal very good (the base is connected by gravel, and the 
thickness may be a few inches more, but only a few 


ne.) irhied) °.; 2 6 * 
6. Sandstone ... 8 6 
7, Carbonaceous shale 0 8 
8. Sandstone ... 0 9 
9. Carbonaceous shale see ie ses = sos. 0 7 - 
10, Coalzvery good .... re ous or see » 8 8 
11. Shale = 0 6 
12. Sandstone ... 0 8 
13. Coal 0 6 
—o— 15 2 
14, Shale nF de ede as aa sie fc 2 0 
19 2 
-_-—_— 
Or the coal-seam from the top of No. 3 to the bottom of No. 13, measures 15 feet 2 inches, of 
Thicknoss of coal. which 7 feet 3 inches is coal; in general of excellent quality. Just below 


this, a turn in the nullah brings in the thickest seam, No. 10 again, and 
its thickness is correctly seen in a vertical bank; it then consists of— F 


No. 9. Shale forming roof. Foot. Inches. ~ 
Coal. we¥ ais a se ass von A 0 
Sate. No. 104 Sat ai , sip ae vie ae ne) 2 
4 8 


a 


The difference (1 foot 5 inches) in the two measurements may be due to error in measuring a 

, _ broken ill-exposed seam in a nullah in the first instance, or to the seam 

thekaeng, Pape variable 2 having thickened in the interval about 80 yards; the latter I think the 

more probable, as seams like this, much interstratified with beds of 

sandstone, are generally somewhat irregular in thickness, and often excessively so, Indeed, the whole 
section recalls the irregular beds of the western portion of the Ranigunj Coal-field in several respects: 


‘Thirty or 40 yards down the-stream, the out-crops of two other small seams are seen, but neither 
baie binan iatoa, exceeds 18 inches in thickness. They ave beneath the above section, 15 
; aged “ to 20 feet of sandstone and shales intervening ; ascending the nullah, also, 
to the east, and 20-to 30 feet above the section measured, a thin, very shaley seam is met with, 
of the seams 


Whether this locality is workable or not, depends mainly upon the constancy or otherwise 
: in thickness, which must be determined by boring or by driving 
nee prospects of the 4n the seam. "The coal appears excellent: the dips, though higher than 
ty. in some other localities, are not unfavourable; butthere is the important 
drawback that, with the good coal, a considerable mass, equal to the coal in bulk, of useless rock inter- 
vening between the seams, must be dug out, which would much increase the cost of working the coal. 


TX.—Close to the boundary, between the village lands of Bootaria and Bhundaria, about a mile 
Nprctasie-e west of the former, and barely half a mile east of the latter, is the next 
locality where coal has been found, : 


. The seam dips to the southward oe e moat set at inne Pe The pecs i hese . dug out, 
tii lees the top of this seam ; but under 1 foot 4 inches of splendid coal, I found 
UA Diccsem ot seem. thick ed of shale very-hard and difficult to cut, After sinking into this fort 
1 foot 10 inches, I tried another spot a few yards further east, where the coal re-appeared in the nullah 
the top was not seen. ere I sank a small hole to a depth of 4 feet 6 inches without reaching 
the bottom ofthe coal, Including, therefore, the abovementioned seam of 1 foot 4 inches, there is at 
quality of coal. this spot a minimum thickness of nearly 6 feet of coal.) Itis of fair quality, 
oe and burns well; but the lower portion contains a a uantity of iron- 
-and even the upper 1 foot dpinches, when burnt, leaves a reddish ash. "This; ver, appears 
only drawback. Very little can be made out in the adjoining ground; but the dip is low and 














About a quarter of a mile to the east in the same nullah, the top of an out-crop, perbéips-of the 
‘Out-crop seen farther east. same seam, can be traced for at least 100 yards, so ms rig agen 4 


X.—The next spot to the west is Bprkoi. Here alone have any workings taken place, and even here 


a i isting of one small quarry. ‘ 
Salim mle ror elccal © cauliog tar geet a 
Remry ceqenn of the seam to be formed than in most of the other places mentioned. 
The coal was first observed on the banks of a nullah which runs from north-east to south-west, just. 
Locality. south of the northern portion of Burkoi Village. araeiceics | 
IF inti in quaezy. _ quarry is north of the nullah, and exposes the following 
i a em ts Foot; Tuches: 
Sandstone ... es mee eee ‘is er Apr Sey 
Shale (generally decomposed) ... on ae io pia. Pakiibl> 9 
* Feet. Inches. 
Coal, decomposed in the quarry, shaley towards the top dat '2) ly 
Shale variable, about ... ro oe a 0 2 
Coal aaa see oe 9 ows Ras ia, |) 
. —— 8 6 
Shale becoming sandy below... 36 he is sche Oe 0 
it. ——— 


The total thickness of coal is thus 8 feet 4 inches, but the uppermost 1 foot or 18 inches, and the bottom 
a 1 foot are very shaley, and there appears to be about 6 feet of good coal. 


_. In the quarry, as at present worked, there is less than this, for the upper portion is too much de- 
eomposed to be of much value, and not more than from 4 to 5 feet of marketable coal is obtained, 
Some of the coal quarried can, of course, be equal in quality to that which would be obtained if it were 
Di mined from a greater depth below the surface. The dip is to the south- 
+ south-west, and does not appear to average more than 8°, though amount- 
ing to as much as 5° in places. 
On the south side .of the nullah. massive . felspathic sandstones overlie the coal,. They .can be 
Associated rocks and geologi. traced to a considerable distance, and ure. well seen in another small nullah 
cal characters of neighbourhood; to the south, which cuts deeply into them. ‘To the north, the coal doubt- 
probable extent of seams. less crops out close by and is lost. There is no indication of its recurrence 
in this direction, though the beds silans are unsteady in their dip, 


* To the west, or rather south-west, down the little nullah, the coal can be traced for a short distance, 
and about 150 yards below the quarry. Mr, Adams, the Agent in charge, sank a small pit at my 
tion, and came upon coal at the depth of 7 feet ; this gives a fall of about 20 feet in 150 yards; 


+ 


but as the direction of the nullah is not quite the same as the dip of the coal, the latter being more 


to the south, the inclination is in reality rather greater. To the east and north-east, the coal can be 

traced for some distance. About 150 yards from the quarry, there is a small fault with a throw of ap- 

tly not more than 15 or 20 feet, striking north-west, south-east, which brings down the eoal to 

ie aentti-east ; at least such appears to be the case, though the seam beyond is immediately covered by 

sandstone instead of by shale. This may be due to the decomposition of the shales in the nullah bank, 

and to the sandstone sinking on the coal, or to local unconformity at the period of formation of the coal, 

a very frequent in coal-measures; at the same time, the seam may be different. The section to the 

east is ill-seen ; the nullah is small and choked with blocks of sandstone ; but about 200 yards beyond the 
fault, the coal re-appears, perhaps brought up by another little break, ; 


Tn a nullah which passes by the southern portion of the village of Burkoi, south-east of the coal ont 
crop, @ poor section of the beds is seen, the greater portion consisting of coarse felspathie sandstone 
similar to that overlying the coal. One small out-crop of a coal-seam 6 inches thick is met with. The 
beds have no distinct dip; they are apparently slightly inclined to the south. There is no’ reason for 
supposing the small out-crops to be in any way connected with the Burkoi seam. In all probability it 
is of Her higher in the series, and the Burkoi seam, if constant, which there appears no reason to doubt, 
& should underlie all these beds. In fact, there seems every probability of its existing under a considet- 
i # able tract of country. : 

i +. The quality of the Burkoi coal is much the same as that of the others described, It is less ‘bright 
& Quality of coal. than the Chanda coal; but it is undoubtedly fair fuel. It, however, cot- 
“3 4 tains a large portion of iron-pyrites, more than any of the other seams, 
except, perhaps, that of Bootaria (and this has not been sufficiently cut into to determine). ‘The lower 
Wein ot anon of the seam appears, however, to contain less pyrites than the up . In the coal now 
Fe near the surface, the pyrites has, in a great measure, decomponed, Iening the joints of the co#l 
Tine with ete © of iron, and a white efflorescence of sulphate of alumina frequently forms the 0 
irface. Both of these tend much to injure its appearance. Me coal ignites with great, readines 
burns very freel ela much flame, . ash is in parts deep Birt perio ageere 
eases nearly white, i Figs Seen 9 
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» proportion of pyrites contained, this’ coal does not : to decompose 
; In some heaps which havébeen lying: on ‘the surface exposed to the weather, for 
two years, the coal has not split up or broken to any extent. ORs 
bri. right of mining the Burkoi man has been leased by ‘the Government to Mr. one ) for 
.se of seam to Me. Stanbrough, term of five years, of which two have yet to ran,—a royalty of 4 annas 
Taig ho om r ton being levied on all coal removed. The workings hitherto, ag I 
have stated, have been but smal Pie circumstances under which the seam occurs are, I am inclined 
paige +t pe to believe, very favourable for mining; the dip is low, and although faults 
pane “occur, they appear to be of small amount. ‘The shale and overlying mas-~ 
sive sandstone would form a good roof in all probability. There is nearly a mile of gently rising ground 
between the out-crop of the coal and the hills to the south, so that if the seam be éontinuous, @ col- 
liery may. be worked for many years before it is likely to be necessary to sink shafts to mS great depth. 
In this, as, in all collieries, however, some preliminary exploration by boring is desirable before any 
large outlay on shaft-sinking and erection of steam-engines is undertaken. 
Any, coal that may exist to the north of the nullah may as well be quarried, as the quarries there 
So OP would not affect deeper working. South of the nullah, quarries would be 
cot Tt Of Bullah may be obiectionable, as, if deeper workings are commenced, the quarries will 

tend to increase the quantity of water met with. : 
XI.—The last place that I visited to the westward was about two miles west of Burkoi, in the 


te fies lands of the Village of Gogri, and close to a small jungle shrine known as 
joan Sentero Seam. Hingladevie. Mr. Adams showed me the spot, and. at my request set 


workmen to dig into it. 


They had reached the depth of 4 feet 10 inches from the top of the coal-seam, when I saw the 
Thicknoss of Seam. spot a second time, all the thickness being through coal. The excavation 

A i was continued, and beneath 9 inches of shale was found 6 inches more of 
coal, beneath which shale recurred, and below that again sandstone, I was informed of this in a letter 
from Mr, Adams, accompanied by specimens, which reached me after I had left the coal-field. I do 
pence Dip. not quite understand whether the upper portion of the seam exceed 4 
ne feet 10 inches or not, but there must a seam of above 5 feet of coal, 
It apparently dips at a low angle to the south, 


The coal appears of fair quality, though shaley in parts, The out-crop is in the bed of a small 
Quality of coal. nullah running between low hills, but with ranges of greater height to 
Locality rather unfayourable the south and south-east. In consequence of the unevenness of the 
for mining, ground, the spot is not so well suited for mining as Buarkoi. s 
Besides all the above localities, coal is said to have been found in a well at the village of 
Coal at Puluchadreo, Palachadree, north of the last-described locality. 


[Nore.—Since my departure, Major Ashburner informs me that he has discovered two other places 
where coal occurs, ] 


The above details will, I think, serve to show that these discoveries of coal-seams are the most 
I bic? a ., important that have been made in India for many years. Amongst all the 
of Gokeeng. nove discoveries Sreviously known coal localities in Central India to the west of the 
ot tip? of Jubbulpore, there are but two seams, both at Mopani in Nursingpore 
District, which exceed 4 feet in thickness. 


Near the Pench, within an area of 16 miles in length from east to weed rex =) ‘ (or, includi 

i Bhundaria, 7) localities have now been discovered, in which seams ex 
wie ee ing that thickness occur; and when it is borne in mind that, with two 
exceptions only (Burkoi and Hingladeoi), the whole of these localities have been discovered. since the 
month of October last, and solely through the researches of Major Ashburner, I think it is only reason- 
able to believe that many other workable seams may still remain undiscovered in this neighbourhood, and 
that there is every probability that this portion of the great Nerbudda Coal-field equals in mineral 
Wealth the coal-fields of the Damuda Valley in Bengal. 


The cireumstances under which the coal occurs, appear, in most instances, to ue favourable M3 = i 
i ir) ._ enterprise. The dips are very low, and, so far as a judgment can be fo: 
en ¢ conditions for min- fom the very imperfect eae exposed at the surface, there appears 
ere - Yeason to anticipate that both the quality and thickness of most of the 
Seams. will be found constant, at all events over a considerable area, | Faults are numerous, but the 
donne, eer appear to be of suflicient account oa mining operations injemenay. any is aprbatls 
these faults will be found to decrease in number, the greater the distance from the fault unding 
the coal measures to the south. ; : 
5p Baas agli rode aera Araneta ernrey 
* “Qualit “dite leaps, 18 sl r of the coals of Raneegunj v 
rin saloon neighbourhood, It is a free-burning, non-coking coal. It is decidedly 
rior to the better qualities of English coal, both on accoiint of the lage portion of ash, and of the 
“Ste percentag 2 yee mph same time I see no reason “— note Pe eters Bee 
Rene aeiver ‘coal . tly. uate, it is just as well suited as meegunj whi 
Dederdir te worked Fees estan in | bier forall local purpose, 
nary steam engi it is ex while for manufactrue of iron, 
“ponsessed” by the Sirgori ane A found to be constant, should give that’ ‘coal 
ndian coal with which T inted. . 
wi am acquain' . : 
RAMs © 
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4 ; Pah Sas : 
. There is one circumstance connected with A a gee Caen M2 
Coke from Burkol Cost: similar in this ich renders it possible that it may exeel the 
pee coals of Raneegunj in the kind of coke produced. Mr, | ugh’s 
a Agent at Burkoi, Mr. Adams, shewed nee some heaps of eoke which he had made from the Bu 
coal in pits. True coke it was not; none of the non-coking coals will yield, by heghinuty the.zame 
description of coke which the highly bituminous coking coals will produce. But the was very 
much more compact, and apparently contained more carbon than any specimen I ever saw of eoke 
24 obtained from the coals of the Raneegunj Field. pgs." a fit 
{Nors.—I am inclined to believe that this aye * all rin a mixed remus coal, : one well 
adapted for Railway purposes. From its much smaller weight, the cost of transport would of co 
he greatly Giauiniabed . using it, It has the advantage, too, of being to a great extent deculphurized. 
"The question may possibly arise whether some, or all, of the seams discovered may not be identical. 
Without a-much closer examination of the country than it has ‘been 
& Bred discovered probably jossible to make hitherto, it would be impossible to answer this 
i Riley precisely in every instance, and even were an exact survey made, the large 
| area of ground covered and concealed by trap and other formations, more recent than the coal-bearing 
* rocks, would render the tracing of each seam a hopeless task until mining operations had advanced 
considerably. But there can, I think, be no question that the majority of the seams are quite distinct 
from each other, and I have not been able, in a single instance, satisfactorily to ascertain that any seam 
° 


examined was identical with one seen elsewhere. 


Amongst the localities I have described above, I'am disposed to believe that those best suited for 
% : mining purposes are Sirgori, Bootaria, and Burkoi; but further explo. 
7g bost suited for rations by boring, as I have shown above, are desirable in every instance, 
The availability of the splendid seam on the Pench at Chanda depends, as 
T have above stated, on its continuance to the north, beneath the trap in the river. Further exploration 
is required at Parasia, and it is extremely desirable that the thickness of thé” seams there and at 
. Bootaria, and above all at Sirgori, should be ascertained at once. ; 
_» With this Report I send, for analysis, fair specimens of the four principal seams named, viz., 
lppiothsens biub for anshysia. Sirgori, Chanda, Bootaria, and Burkoi, those from Chanda being taken 
from the lower 4 feet 8 inches coal, which is the best part of the seam, 
and which in the cutting made was least injured by surface decomposition. The specimens from Burkoi 
_* are also from the lower part of the seam for the same reason. In comparing the results it should 
be borne in mind that the coal from Chanda, Bootaria, and Burkoi is out-crop coal; and that fuél of a 
superior description will doubtless be obtained by mining; fuel, however, which may probably contain 
: ‘ more sulphur and gasceous ingredients, while the coal from Si Lis 
published annie: © SF mined from 30 feet below the surface ; and with relation to other published 
z analysis of Indian (and frequently of foreign) coals, it should be specially 
remembered that the present specimens are small fragments broken from various parts of the 
& seam for the purpose of obtaining a /air sample of the whole, whilst published analysis .of Indian 
coals have been almost invariably made from pick specimens carefully selected for their superior quality. 
E orr.—This is the case with the analysis of coal from various seams in the Raneegunj Field, 
kK published in Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Volume III, as a Note to my Report 
& on'that field. The specimens were selected as Museum specimens, and not specially for analysis. 
Should the amount of ash, especially in the specimens of the Chindwarrah coal sent, excesd that 
found in the other analysis referred to, it will by no means follow that the average compositions of the 
seams from which they are taken is inferior. , 


Apart from geological conditions, the circumstances of the country are, I think, favourable for the 


ty ives cepa: establishment of collieries. The country being high, the climate is cool 
i : : ee and well suited for Europeans, except for twa or three months, during 
ish which, owing to the prevalence of jungle, it is feverish. The population of the district is chiefly Gond. 
¢ c Baprty of iabour. These people are indisposed to work regularly, and labour for hire may 
eo < have to be imported. But guasi-aboriginal tribes, like the Gonds, if kindly 
pia treated, are excellent: labourers, and are likely to become good miners, being superior in physique to 
a the average labourers of Central India, The miners at Raneegunj belong exclusively to races allied to 


the Gonds, Bhouris, Sonthals, &c., &., &c. 


The immediate ii SE of ets — River is fertile, and the villages are numerous ; ytd 
f rom. its r ulation is s and the greater portion of the 
| omelets country covered with Secale = ae 
_ The chief drawback at the present time, so far as I can see, to the opening up of this coal-field, is 
a se , the distance of the market from the places where the coal is found, ‘The 
‘sitnost confined Pui" — im ome —_ oe welch is sie ft 4 for many tvs 
: _ 1s for the supply of the Railwa ween Nagpore and Bom or at 
for the supply of that portion ts besa in ph at hand Sere wal Fant) aon 3 
“Extont of Railway which ani coal, the quality of whic! to be similar to 
_be'mppled Gomike Pouch Gal. of the Pench River eoel, may supply the Relway. from: Tubbulpore to 
, Khandeish ; but it cannot, I think, compete with the Pench River coal on 
Nagpore partion of the line, for it would have to be carried about 500 miles from Mopani t? 
pore, while the other would only require to be taken 90 to 100 miles. and 


mbiy there is not the remotest probability, ibi TEMP geome = yin 
eckless manner in which the jungles have been, and ave sill dastsoyed, sell pleront, for years 





















cheer tte Angth ol a at panto the fon a 
} Railway for the smaller distance between Nagpore 
ee : Higether with ie Saswerg which is certain to increase “4 Ys.) 
— keep" “should think, be amply sufficient to keep in work one or two mines 
apenas arrange one. ei been 3 hobaini as yet suffice for seve 
i nd in ore any quantity may be sup li in Nagpore, improved commit 

43 i i whether by-a light ine of Builwet, or by a Tirabtrags willbe e 

with This ean, perhaps, be best made by those supplying the coal, so that 
i appears almost essential that if a Company is formed to work 2 coal, 
I must make such mogeores communication with Nagpore as may be necessary, | Th; 
a be of benefit to the District is unquestionable ; and J cannot he Pp believing that, 
lering the limited demand for the coal, it would be well to limit the concession of the tight to mine 
Saree might be gg: to one Company, — of their ing a ‘Tramway 
_ Monopoly Fier _ or light Railway to that is, in short, to give them a oly 
— of the coal for's.term, af years, Bho eee 
_{Nore.—The Company must of course make their own terms with Mr. Stanbrough for the pur- 
chase of the remaining of his beds, proper precautions being, of course, taken that the coal be st be 
to the Railway eed at paplio re fair price, and raed that eis a i are worked in such a 
manner as not to im subsequent extension of mining works, if su necessary, Wi is 
last object, one or two regulations will be advisable. » " oem 
In the first place, the spine “ “re Company should er ge to elem fer on lo , which — 
gh Aa cou! distinguished by special and permanent boundary works. Other — 
Pdi: Siig Vimited t"™EDeol+ seams would be left untouched, to be taken up subsequently when the 


: : demand for coal increases. 
*Lipjeonlly, all irregular quarrying upon the out-crops of coal-seams should be stri 
pal 18 t is a most injurious practice, by which small quantities of inferio; 2 
oe pres “are obtained at a low cost to the detriment of future mining operat et 
aT ie eee for the quarries, when abandoned, become pools of water, } “trickles 
through the coal into the mine, largely increasing the expense of draning it in; of course there can 
be no objection to the out-crop of worked seams being removed by quarrying, nor to the’ formation hs a et 
extensive quarries'at such places as Chanda, where a large quantity of coal close to the surface is isolated 
| fromthe remainder of the seams by trap dyke or a fault. The objection is to irregular quarrying such 
as ig largely practised, specially by natives in parts of the Raneegunj Coal-field. — _ mii. 
att , 2} 7 he ° . . 
~ his fine coal-field is fortunately purely the property of Government, no right whatever to the 
a aS ; nar sae A I bts informed, Sieliac in the occupiers of the land. I tn A : 
aa" of Govern- that those rights of Government will never, under any circumstances, be 
ne ss alienated in Teron of the native Malgoozars and other land proprietors; 
the sole result ean be irregular quarrying, oe i the = ar waste, vd pens of Bubble Companies, — 
erat thy the purchase of the rights of mining from the Malgoozars spect “ 
_, Dango of atonaton ipeiet ‘¢ favour unable to mine for want of capital, and above all endless litigation, such 
tes} ‘e - as has rendered the Raneegunj Coal-field iris: ol All fer ‘can be 
vented by the, Government retaining its just right to the coal, and a small, but probably increasing, 
revenue may be derived from the royalty on the coal mined. ‘ : mis 
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of Po ests.—No valuation surveys were made d 
the ta ie eget 4 ps ‘The es 
t Forsyth, has been more satisfactory than 
. Three reserved Teak tracts have been donna br 
igogur, Mivchookons Jugmundel and Sugra Hills, 
the forests of the southern slopes of the Sau 
ded secede ~! ae — ig Westomy Division, 
prepared a useful re ‘orest n the Nagpore or 
camined a tract of forest, which it miascle Rallvay-Copsaiee 
; lway ; but as the Great Indian Peninsula Rail 
he scfsta at thar line, Gi will be utilised for 
‘ re eae Division, the operations 6f the Settlement D 
to enable the District Officers to aise the Government 


.—The’ settlement is now proaneiing | in the’ Provigo | 
forest tracts. The m operandi for selecting 
the ope between the hief Seopa rma | 
the Central Provinces in 1863, nsiderable pro 
important work. ‘There are in ail ent-nine isa 
‘ Norther Western and Central Divisions, an i 
Report, Central Provinces, Sb 


ad pe 
these reserved 


t Msi? Nace the audasts coliteol of the tee 
gy hMamgeersgte cteabyester rofessional f 





1.—Reserved Government Forests 
2.—Unreserved Government Forests ~ 
8.—Private Forests... a 


Bit 
ae II1.—Protection ad Improvement of the Forests.—On account of the 
ing of the year, little was done in the way of improving the forests 


een divided into six Administrative Divisions, shewn in the accompanying ‘ny aud an 
i ome Pisce 3 in charge of each with an Establishment. This necessary work ! 


Diviston. Officer in charge. 


Northern Division ..,  ... | Lieutenant Douglas 

Eastern do, ae .. | Lieutenant Plowden ... 
_| Central do, we ae | Mr. Jacoh 

Western do, ee «.. | Mr. Cox 

Puchmurree do. " .» | Lieutenant Doveton 

Southern do. ‘as ... | Lieutenant Noverre 


The plan’ ‘of-marking all trees by Forest Officers before felling, has been introduced -ontlying | 
“ Piliabie iss boon cleared. out ; the practice of tapping Sal Trees. for jammer resin has been disallowed; 
“the excellent gum of the Dowra Tree (Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb.) has been t to notice 
t Forsyth ; and other articles of forest produce have received attention, : 
is of i increasing importance, and received an impetus from the success of the. 
. Dhya cultivation has been entirely stopped in the Puchmurree Division. The 
subsisted in this way, are now working on the ne The Teak plantations at ‘ 
to be in a flourishing condition, while the recent arrival of a skilled forester from | 
ly acquainted with forest business, will enable the Conservator to carry out a 
ae ees. 4s 


me 
IV.—Selection of Trees to be felled, and yield of the Forest, .—Some difficulty was exp 
z out the new rule, which commenced Ist January 1865, that no trees should raw tenen oe te 
which have not been marked for cutting by a forest official. The Rail 
sly been entirely unchecked in their operations, and consequently the m Kay 
ost wasteful.* the progress of the Railway under construction might not be in 
mn nd soweaz to suspend the rule in favour of certain contractors until 1st coe 1866, 
, the relaxation was unavoidable; but it must not be considered a precedent ; 
: siSeseer vation justly remarks that “ the restriction is most necessary, if any of the f 
t is well understood that under any new contracts, the rv 
rd meng shall be strictly enforced, and as the 
be expected. Lieutenant Fonyth states that,—* the 
> all trees which show promise” of coe a dimensions, and to : 
in the forests, removal of 9,000 Teak ‘stumps is 
Y eit was expected that 0,000 sleepers would be obtained. The importance of sa 
Teak, which will bear the expense of removal, of utilisi aie } 
ron aly imp oo mage the Forest ore poem } 
the remaining stock of Teak in the fo in the forests. 





ame : 
ued at 
ile th it ce nt ae or con 
vy fo contractors. 'The*timber removed durin year permit- olders aad contr 
includ i ‘but an approximate estimate of the deliveries te ti ask = 





ona si Railways, No. ihc: be 
: _—_. Sleepers “2 an 5 as oe 76,624 ebay 
igi , , Logs aes ods e os 6,645 s 


Public Works Department. 






Gmeeece- Doge ors 5 _ he mages Sige: ey 
sept re Rett timber supplied to towns and villages has not been registered, but a record is tobe 
; V.—Financial ancial Results, —The financial operations of the year shew a cash deficit of Ru 8,250 ei 
but several large deliveries of timber to the Railway Conspadiies and Contractors took place Praise set ¢ 
pene the year, and when’ the difference in the amount of realisable outstandings and of timber on 
v taken into account, there is a profit of Rupees 1,08,082, with a stock balance valued at Rupees — "i 
“80,483 , and outstandings amounting to Rupees 1,08,016. pepe as 
“The result is obtained thus— ie 
! Actual Receipts. ose, 89,807 : 
a Sis Tit Expenditure ... ins a ee rf soe. 5 a9. 26 94,086 
3 Deficit « Rs. 8,249 4 
—— Stock in hand, 80th April 1865... =. s,s, Re BO ABB | 
Rat ist deveye ABOU, coistaaeatiy: ¥ ganar ots hy EA < 
‘ - Surplus... =. Rs. 23,582 S 
Net Surplus .. Bs. 15,608 ei “e 
—- i 
Outstandings, 80th April 1865 ide eae ee ++ Rs. 1,08,016 Dent 9 RC | 
ae a5 1864 tee soa » 15,586 meets | 
oe a 
; Surplus... =... Re. 92480 © | . | 
: Total gross Surplus ... . Rs. 1,08,088 es 
In the Progress Report for 1863-64, the stock balance was valued at Rupees 78,766, and the outstand- 
ings were stated tobe Ru 7,000. ‘The depreciation of stock to the extent of Rupees 92,185, and 
the raising of ~ tides mall by Rupees 8,536 should have been explained. Major Pearson remarked 
when submitting his Report, that the Higa were subject to correction, Comparing the stock balance ~ 2 
given in the for 1863-64, with that brought forward in 1864-65, it will be seen that the figures 
agree with the following exceptions :— : Were. 


tks 


pens 
ce iS So, 


“ 
ey 


| Baitool District.—The balance was stated to be— y ; 


Logs. Value. ee 
: m . 3863-64 er vee 4,000 eo Rs. 12,000 ; % 
sy Bade 1864.65 oF +» 5,356 “8 ay © 9,280 “i prise 


Bijaragogurh District.—The SAl sleepers were valued in 1863-64 at Rupees 3, and in 1864-65 a 
at Rupees 2 each,—this differe 
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A 
nce arose in consequence of many of these sleepers proving unsound, : oa 
_ Lopla Forest—In Appendix E. a balance of 1,400 logs, valued at Rupees 5,175 is brought forward, © 
but Major Pearson’s Report of 1863-64 does not exhibit this entry. In paragraph 62, the total expen- ~ ia 
diture under salaries is stated to have been Rupees 56,292 ; but in Appendix G,, and in the column et 
“Actuals” of the Budget Estimate for 1866-67, Rupees 54,245 is entered, oe | 


_ Forest Year.—The Officiati ing Conservator, paragraph 64, refers to the inconvenience of making» 
the et ‘curieepond with the financial ‘year, and observes that a clear review of annual opera- 
hs cannot be given as the year ends in the middle of the working season; but the Chief Commis-_ 
her concurs with Dr. Brandis that the financial year should be retained in all the forest accounts. gia. ee 
rest Revenue—In paragraph 65 is a comparative Statement showing the Receipts and Expen- 
the Department from . REO 
















the commencement— ; 

Uli sans are 09 Keay, Receipts, Bxpenditure, Trae ta 
De dad Shy es, dei Bupet: we hice, 
ona 45,812 ane 17,284 
Pee 64,302 Aas 46,193 
yea 53,169 oh 60,341 
oh gai 77,539 ber 71,800 


89,306 is 97,500 









ne an angen samaaiaie , * 
It appears that while the revenne “ey ased, the expenditure has increased 
ion, and in saenee one Seguros ke : Sak agora 
6,452, properly belonging to the previous , and to certain j nees d 
1864-65. iupay be added that “ the Egatlisent hs been raised té a point of thorough efficiency, 
and during the year there has been a dbnsiderable expenditure'upon unproductive but essential opera. 
tions, such as demarcation and sub-division of reserves, cutting pathways, &c. This outlay, however, 
will be re-imbursed to the State as these reserves become better stocked with valuable timber. ; 


Average Revenue—Taking the financial statement of the last five years as a basis, it seems 
Ps probable that Lieutenant Forsyth’s anticipation (paragraph 66) of an average annual revenue ipa 
ears of a lakh and half of Rupees, is approximately correct. The seigniorage upon timber to way 
f tractors will decrease as the construction of the line approaches completion, while the sale of 
timber brought out by Government agency and the usufract of jungle produce will be largely increased. 
Audit of Accounts.—Now that the Department is organised, and definite:instructions have been 

issued in the matter of audit and account, the arrears of unaudited accounts should be disposed of.” 


Outstanding Balance.—Yhe outstanding dues amounted to the very lange sum of Ri 1,08,016, 
or about a year’s revenue, Of this, the sum of Rupees 34,375, being the value of timber supplied to 
the Public Works Department, should have been adjusted through the Transfer Account. A consider- 
able. sum has been subsequently realised. The Chief Commissioner has directed the Conservator to 

: — vigorously with the realization of all outstandings, whether for permits, seigniorage, or tim 
a0 s 
i. Elephants.—The Superintendent of Keddahs, appointed in March 1865, has been successful in his 
operations, and the Conservator desires that some of the captured animals may be made over to the 
‘orest Department. The result is most important, as elephants have not been procurable for*some 
ears in Hindoostan Propervat anything like the sanctioned prices to fill up the complement allowed, 
The advantage to the State of catching instead of shooting these most useful i is very ya 
It seems opposed to reason to offer rewards for destroying animals (except when dangerous to life or 
roperty) which cannot now be purchased in mapy Districts for less than Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 each. 
= he importation of elephants from Ceylon is about 20 annually, and the captures in Cochin and 
Travancore, average about 10. In Burmah and Siam the number is still large, but the expense of 
transport is very heavy. It is desirable to avoid the importation of these animals as much as possible, 


Conclusion.—The chief measures of conservancy undertaken during the year, were— 







1.—The formation of six Forest Divisions. 
2.—The exploration of Nimar completed and conservancy arranged for. 
- 8.—The demarcation of reserves commenced, 
4,—Code of Forest Rules sanctioned by Government of India under Act VIL. of 1865. 
5.—The removal of a large amount of outlying timber from the Forests. 


* The work ‘to be done is well summed up in paragraph 12 of Mr. Temple’s letter to the Officiating 

Conservator, dated 11th July 1865: better general instructions could not be given, —* There is'still 

much left for your Department to do before it can hope to have the Forest Administration in thoro 
working order : the demarcation of reserves, the mapping of forest tracts, the exploration.of parts of 
« the Eastern Division, the enforcement of the rules whereby no tree can be cut until it is marked by « 
« forest subordinate, the prompt realization of all forest dues, and the reservation from sale, under the 
« Waste Land Rules, of a// good forest lands.” ‘To this may be added the formation of Teak planto- 
» tions and the preparation of valuation surveys of the Aheree and other Forests. / 

Major Pearson, who zealously superintended the forests of the Central Provinces from the begin- 
ning of conservancy till compelled by sickness to leave India, was re-appointed to the charge on his 
return, 23rd February 1863. Lieutenant Forsyth has earned the Chief Commissioner’s commendation, 
and has furnished a full and clear Report. All the Assistants are young “Officers, except “Lieutenant 
Donglas, who joined the Department in 1861. Lieutenant Doveton’s exertions are specially noticed by 

*  the-Chief Commissioner. The forest staff at this date, are— _ 







a ; Conservator : 
Be : Major G. F. Pearson... . 1861, 
Assistant Conservators : eS 
Lieutenant William Douglas ... 1st September 1863, 
lst Class ... {testa J.C. Doveton ... Ist May —--1865. 
2 Mr. W. Jacob a vst May LBBB. 164 dire 
, Licatenaut W. Li: Novere. ... “X0th Apa’ SRR es 
2nd Class ... | tse H. A.C. Plowden ... 26th January 1866. 
Mr, F,H.C.Cox ... .. 17th May 1866. 


H. Cimauons, 
Offy. Inspector General of Fores 
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Fala acid as oe ROpiat ey the British Cholera Commissioners 
Public, ' ; Ivp1a Orrice ; = 
é London, the 16th July 1866. 


oe Hia Becellency the Right Howble the Governor General of India in Council. 

Sim, 7 we 
g ie I vorwarp herewith for your information, and for such publicity as you may 
vonsider necessary, six copies of conclusions arrived at by the British Cholera Commis- 
signers upon the most important points relating to the propagation of the disease. 1 





en, : T have, &c., 


eres : (Signed) — Cransonne. 
wee 4 * a 


(No. 21) Constantinople, May 25th, 1866,. 
" ‘The British Cholera Commissioners, to the Earl of Clarendon,—(Received June 6.) 


My Lorp, ; 
In our Despatch No. 20 of the 22nd instant, we informed your Lordship that the 
“Commission Pléniére” of the Cholera Conference, appointed to report upon the first and second ups 
of the programme, had finished their labors, and that their Report would be submitted to the Conference 
immediately after being printed. 

' We should have deferred any further notice of the above-mentioned Report, until the Conference 
had decided upon it; but as we have observed in the public prints just received that England is 
threatened with an invasion of cholera from neighbouring Continental ports, and that some difference 
of opinion appears to exist as to the measures to be adopted, we think the emergency justifies us in + 
departing from the ordinary course, and in forwarding at once to your Lordship the. conclusions of the 
i ission Pléniére” bearing upon the most important points of the propagation of the disease. 

~ We may observe that the “ Commission,” whose conclusions are embodied herein, is composed of 
‘three of the diplomatic and of all the medical delegates, comprising altogether twenty-four out of the 
thirty-six members of the Conference, and that with the exception of one medical delegate, who was 
absent on duty during the latter half of the discussions, the sense of the conclusions numbered 1 to 6 
Was unanimously adopted. We have reason to believe that the absent delegate would have voted with .”) 
the rest: of his colleagues. On the 7th there was some difference of opinion, 


The conclusions comprise the following points :— 


1—Phat cholera is communicable from the diseased to the healthy, 
~~ 2—That it may be communicated— 


(a) By persons in the state of developed cholera ; ¢ > 


(¥) By persons suffering from choleraic diarrha, who can move about, and who are apparently in 
health for some days during the progress of the disease. 


These last, from their passing unquestioned and unsuspected, are the most dangerous to the com- 
munities amongst whom they may. move. 
, 8. That the discharges of those in a state of developed cholera, or in a state of choleraic diarrhea, 
become the chief ‘means y Which the cholera poison escapes from thesystem, and by mingling with 
‘ur or water diffuses the disease. or) 

4. That cholera may be transmitted by exposures of persons to the atmosphere of buildings, 

, or vessels which have been occupied by cholera patients, and’ to the emanations from clothes, 
hedding, or articles which have been in contact with diseased individuals, or which may have — 
become oiled bp ‘their discharges, 

__ 5. ‘That when infected articles or places are shut up and excluded from free air, they preserve 
‘their dang rous qualities for an indefinite length of time, and, on the other hand, the freer the exposure 
» the more rapidly they become innocuous, J 


eee ; ® 
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' 6. That there is no reason to suppose that cholera is communicable by actu 

individuals. i ei aver Mee” hae 
7. That the period of incubation, counting from the time of the reception of the poison to its — 
manifestation in some form or other, is skort. That the disease may show itself in two ways,—jirst, by — 
inducing fully developed cholera decidedly and rapidly ; secondly, by producing slight dictates, 
among which diarrhaa may be considered the chief, and which may sooner or later into some mo 

or less decided choleraic manifestation. The ‘“ Commission” consider that the incubation in beak 20) 








is , form is generally rapid, and that it seldom or never extends beyond a few days from the m 

Ra infection.. There was some difference of opimion as to the duration of choleraic diarrhea, and as to the 
time that it may continue to be infectious, the great majority of the Commission considering that 
hs persons with diarrhoa which has lasted eight full days from the commencement of the’ of 


observation, without showing any indications of a choleraic nature, may be excluded from the class of 
cholera patients. ‘The minority think that the choleraic and infectious diarrhaa may last for several 
weeks, Z 


_ In mentioning the views of the Commission upon some of the most important points in the 
history of cholera, we beg to lay before ated Lordship our own opinion of their practical bearing.’ We 
have fttle doubt that the Conference will recommend measures of restriction of intercourse between the 
sick and the healthy; but as it has not yet entered upon the measures to be taken, we must be 
considered as representing our own views only in stating that we believe that it logically follows from 
the above conclusions, that if we wish to prevent the spread of cholera, or its introduction into places free 
from it, measures should be taken to restrain communication between those suffering from cholera and 
the healthy. 


. Examples taken from the history of the present epidemic most strongly support the opinion of the 
; advantage of such measures. We may mention that Sicily and Crios completely escaped the 
hia which was raging around them in 1865. Sicily entirely cut herself off from all communication 
with diseased places. Greece caused all arrivals from infected localities to perform severe quarantine at 
four. islands—Delos, Pondiconyssi (Salamis), Skiathos, and Vido—and held no intercourse with 
infected places. 
The good results of isolation in the cases of Sicily and Greece are hardly negatived by the 
examples of what occurred in other places said to be invaded in spite of restrictive measures, The 
uarantines enforced at Marseilles and some other ports of the Mediterranean were ineffective, either 
from their incompleteness or from their having been established too late, that is, after direct communi- 
eation with imfected ports had taken place. 


It seems to us that in the case of ships or passengers arriving from infected neighbouring ports, the 
following measures might advantageously be adopted :— i 


E 1. No persons should be allowed to land previous to efficient inspection by medical men appointed | 
: for the duty. a 
2. The healthy passengers should be removed from the ship, and isolated for a period which need — 
not exceed five days, at the end of which time they should be again inspected, and if found without 
choleraic symptoms, should receive pratique. : . 
iy! "8, All persons with cholera or diarrhoea at the time of arrival, or at any’ period-of the detention, 
i should be isolated from the rest, and removed to a separate’place. Cases of diarrhoa should be retained 
under observation until the diarrhea is cured, or until the medical officer in charge is satistied, from the 
features of the disease, that it is not of choleraic nature. 


~~ 


| "We think that the time of observation in such cases of diarrhea should not be less than eight days 
fee from the commencement of seclusion. 
Be Persons having a medical certificate of being sufferers from chronic or symptomatic diarrhea 


should follow the rule of the healthy, subject however to the discretion of the medical officer in 


Bs As the time occupied in the voyage between England and the neighbouring porta is short, we 
ie ' have not included it in the period of observation. : 
j _ We further think that the complete disinfection of the effects of persons coming from contaminated 
places should be insisted on, and that the period of isolation of the persons should be from the time 
that they are separated from their suspected property. : 

All persons (including medical officers) employed in the Quarantine Department who. in any way 
come in contact with the ships, passengers, crews, or effects that have arrived from contaminated places, 
should follow the same rules ag the arrivals themselves. / 

» With respect to persons detained in the sick departments of the quarantine stations, the destruc- 
tion or disinfection of all articles used by them should be imperative. . : 
aS The ae of chemical disinfectants to the discharges, the disposal of these below the 
surface of the soil, if on shore, and beyond the possibility of contaminating water used for drinking 
purposes, are indispensable. is 
The above measures would require the following conditions at each quarantine station :— 


1. An establishment for the reception of the healthy, capable of completely isolating successive’ 
tof arrivals in distindb classes, well eeparated from sach other. : peat 
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establishment for the reception of the sick, with an isolated convalescent establishment. 
of the above should be provided with latrines, having moveable receptacles, which should be — 
and purified. a peak 
~ 8. An establishment for the purification of effects, . ral 
io establishments required would certainly be large, but a small number of them placed on a few — 
of the coast would suffice if all ships carrying passengers from infected ports were made to pass 
through them before receiving free pratique. ¥ 
~ We consider that islands lying at some distance from the coast would be the most desirable 
for the institution of quarantine stations. On these, wooden—or, still better, iron—constructions 
might be rapidly raised. In summer weather isolated camps, with tents, might be formed. e ‘d 
In the event of islands not being available, it would be well to select some place on shore capable 
of complete isolation, and at a considerable distance from any inhabited quarter, or hulks moored at 
some distance from the land, but never within rivers. It will be obvious that several ships at each 
station would be necessary for the efficient working of the plans proposed. 
“The principle of isolation, adapted to special circumstances, should, we think, be carried out within 
the country when the disease has found a footing on shore. i 
We cannot too strongly urge the necessity of excluding from workhouses and general hospitals 
any forms of, choleraic disease, 
The sick poor should be cared for in special and isolated institutions. 


We have based the suggestions which we have taken the liberty of submitting to your Lordship 
upon the supposition that all the agents employed shall be of an intelligent and upright class; that 
they shall be ially instructed to watch attentively, and without exciting their suspicion, the persons 
pce’ under observation, and report to the medical officers every visit made by any one to the latrines, 

ithout the aid of intelligent and trustworthy agents, it would hardly be possible to limit safely the 
period of observation to so short a time as above stated, ; 
While convinced that all personal effects should be thoroughly disinfected, we do not think it 
necessary to extend the measure to mails or to ordinary merchandize. 

At this distance we forbear to enter into the question of the poggibility of practically enforcing the 
foregoing measures for general passengers in the narrow seas, though, if applied, we do not doubt of their 
advan in a medical point of view. We feel confident, however, that they could be readily carried 
out in the cases of masses of persons, as in those of the German emigrants who conveyed the disease 
from Rotterdam to Liverpool. 

We also abstain from entering into special details upon measures of restriction and matters of 
general hygiene, which we consider are none the less called for, because we hold the disease to be capable 
of transmission. 

We therefore limit ourselves to repeating generally that, whatever other important measures are 
taken, among the most essential should be reckoned, at all times and in all places, those which 
recognize the possible communicability of the disease; the necessity of complete isolation of all 
choleraic patients from healthy individuals ; the destruction or disinfection of all wearing ssa that 
may have been in any way contaminated by the sick; the complete disinfection, by chemical means, of 
all discharges derived from them ; the evacuation, if possible, of contaminated ships and habitations of 
all kinds, and their complete purification. ‘ 

We beg to observe that, while recognizing the communicability of cholera, we consider that, with 
due precautions as to ventilation, scrupulous cleanliness, and attention to’ the disposal of the clothes 
and other effects, and of the discharges of the sick, the patients can be handled without undue risk to 
those employed, and that therefore nursing in cholera is less dangerous than in some other contagious 


We are well aware that measures similar in character to those which we suggest have already been 
tecommended by Dr. Budd aud others. We do not, therefore, present them as new; but having had 
the honor of being appointed by your Lordship. to attend the Cholera Conferences, the main object: 
of which is to prevent the spread of the disease, and having been obliged by the nature of our duties 
here to direct special attention to all that relates to it, we hope that we shall not be considered as 
going beyond our province if, in this actual crisis, we add our voices to those who advocate restrictive 
measures, and state our conviction that these would be most effective in their result if employed ‘early 
with vigour and completeness. 


We have, &e., 
. 


(Signed) |W. STEWART, 
a E. GOODEVE, 
5 £. D, DICKSON. 
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| Government of India, “s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
- RIGHTS OF OCCUPANCY IN OUDH.. 


From J, Srracuny, Esq., Chief Commissioner of Oudh, to the Hoy’stz W. Mourn, Beatie 
‘ Government of India, Foreign Department, dated Simla, the 20th August 1866, ; 


In my demi-official letter to the Hon’ble Mr. Grey, dated the 9th June 1866, on th 
subject of Rights of Occupancy in Oudh, I stated my belief that the matters at issu; 
might be more easily disposed of, if the question of sub-settlements were brought to 4 
conclusion at the same time. In the minds of the Talookdars these two questions ar 
closely connected with each other, and I expressed the hope that, by taking them uy 
together, it might be possible to arrive at an arrangement which would be satisfacto 
both to the Government and to the Talookdars. In accordance with the authority whic 
I subsequently received, I have, for some time past, been engaged, in concert with the 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. Davies, with Colonel Barrow the Commissioner of Lucknow, 
and with Maharajah Maun Singh and other principal Talookdars of the Province, in draw. 
ing up plans for the final settlement of both these questions. Having arrived at conclusions 
which appeared to me to be satisfactory, I then, with the permission of His Excellency the 
Governor General, proceeded to Simla, in the belief that I might be able, by personal 
explanation, to-remove any difficulties which might still remain. Having been allowed b 
His Excellency to discuss fully with him all the questions that are at issue, I now submit 
the following propositions for the orders of the Government. eer 


2. Ido not now propos® to enter into any fresh discussion of these subjects. The 
whole of the facts are already known to the Government, and it appears that all that it is 
now necessary for me to do, is to lay before the Government, as briefly as possible, prac- 
tical recommendations which may lead to the final settlement of these questions which 
have been so long under consideration. 


8. It will be convenient to speak first of the question of sub-settlements. The 
proposals which I wish to make upon this subject are contained in the draft Rules, 
ae A. A few remarks and explanations will, it is hoped, make them easily intel 
ligible. 


4, The first two Rules contain nothing that is new. The principles which they 
lay down are in accordance with the views expressed by the late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Charles Wingfield, and they have already been generally approved by the Government, 
They declare that the extension of the term of limitation for the hearing of claims to 
under-proprietary rights in land has made no change jn the principles hitherto observed 
“in. the recognition of rights to sub-settlement. If an under-proprietor has enjoyed no 
rights during the period of limitation, beyond the possession of certain lands as Seer or 
Nankar, he will be entitled to the recognition of a proprietary right in those lands, but 
not to a sub-settlement of the village. To entitle him to a sub-settlement of the village, 
he must shew that he has held with some degree of continuousness, by virtue of his under- 
i ig right, a contract for the management since the village was included in the 

ooka. 


5. Rule 3 is a new one. It defines the meaning which is ordinarily to be attach- 
ed to the words “some degree of continuousness.” The diversity of practice has hither 
to been great, and experience has shewn it to be essentially necessary that an arbitrary 
rule should be laid down for the guidance of the Settlement Courts. The proposed 
tule has, at first sight, a somewhat complicated appearance, but in reality it is very simple. 
Tt amounts to this,—(1s/), that no enquiries will be made regarding any Ieeos’ dust rr 
have been held before the 13th February 1836, that is, more than twenty years before 
annexation of the Province; (2nd), that the lease must have been held for one Hear 
more than half of the period that may have elapsed between the time at. whi 
the village was included in the talooka and annexation; and (3rd), that, unless the 
‘village was, for the first time, included in the talooka after the 13th February 1844 
; e lease must have been held for seven out, of the last twelve years before annexation 
his rule is liable to exception in certain cases in which it would operate harshly. . Cases 
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in which a village was included for the first time in the talooka, ‘during the term of 
limitation, and in which the under-proprietor has held no lease for any period under the 
Talookdar, have not been provided for by this rule. Regarding these cases I propose to 
address the Government hereafter. The proposed rufe, although less favorable to the 
under-proprietors than that which has lately been followed in some cases, is very much 
more favorable to them than the rules contained in the Oudh Circulars which have hitherto 
been considered to be in force. 


6, Rules 4 and 5 are quite in accordance with the spirit of the rules that have 
hitherto been acted upon; but it has been considered desirable, for the protection of the 
under-proprietors, to Jay down more definitely the procedure to be followed in the classes 
of cases to which the rules refer. It is provided by Rule 4 that if.an under-proprietor, 
who is entitled to a sub-settlement, can shew that he had entered into a written agree- 
ment with the Talookdar to hold the contract for the village at a uniform rate of payment 
in perpetuity, he will not be liable to any enhancement of rent during the currency of, 
the t settlement, nor will the payment be increased at any future time unless the 
re-adjustment of the Government demand should alter the proportion between the res 

tive shares of the profits derived from the land by the under-proprietor and by the Talook- 
dar. In this case the rent payable by the under-proprictor will be hable to re-adjust- 
ment, so that the proportion between the shares of the two parties may remain 
unchanged. Rule 65 provides for cases in which the under-proprietor paid no more 
before the annexation of the Province than the Government demand, with the addition of 
certain dues, or other charges, to the Talookdar. In such cases the former custom will be 
maintained. The under-proprietor will never pay more than the Government demand, 
with the addition of 10 per cent. in liew of dues and other charges. 


7. Rule 6 provides for cases in which the under-proprietor and the Talookdar haye 
shared the profits or produce of the village in a certain fixed proportion. In such cases 
the former custom will be maintained. This rule, although a new one, is quite in accord- 
ance with the system that has hitherto been followed, and it is evidently equitable. 






the Talookdar in cases not falling under Rules 5 and 6. This rule, like those that 
recede it, is based on the principle which has always hitherto been followed in Oudh, that 
@ payments made by the under-proprictor to the Talookdar before annexation will form 
the standard by which the present payments are to be regulated. I need not now refer in 
detail to the reasons which, since the re-occupation of the Province in 1858, have led to 
the uniform adoption of this principle in determining the amount of the payments which 


avery different one from that which has been followed under our revenue system in 
other Provinces, and it is much more favorable to the Talookdars. he facts ‘are well 


hitherto been followed in Oudh,sand which it is now proposed to perpetuate, had its 
origin in the engagements entered into with the Talookdars by Sir Robert Montgomety 
when their estates were restored to them on the re-occupation’ of the Province in 1858. 
[think that no other system could now be adopted without exposing the Government 
to the charge of having broken faith with the Talookdars. If the former and the present 
gross rental of the village be approximately the same, the payments of the under-proprie- 
tor to the Talookdar will remain unaltered. If the present gross rental exceed or fall 
short of the former gross rental, the payments of the under-proprietors will be propor- 
tionally increased or diminished. These rules are in accordance with the intention of 
those which have hitherto been in force, but the old rules were not very inary 
expressed, and they were liable to be misunderstood. ‘The cases are very few in whi 
the former rental and the former payments cannot be ascertained with sufficient correctness 
for practical purposes. I have thought it sufficient at present to lay down the general 
Principles by which the payments of the under-proprietors are to be regulated. There 
will be no di ulty in drawing up hereafter any supplementary rules that may be required. 
_ 9. Rule 8 is a new one. It provides for cases in which the share of the profits of 
the village, which the under-proprietor is entitled to receive, is so small that it is obviously 
ot for his interest that the sub-settlement should be made. If his clear share of the pro- 
fit d ) not exceed 12 per cent., it is proposed that instead of obtaining a sub-settlement, he 
I be entitled to receive Seer and Nankar land of such value that his total profit shall 
‘hot fall below one-tenth of the gross rental. He will possess in this land a complete 
transferable and heritable right of property. This arrangement is a very beneficial one 





are to be made by the under-proprietors to the Talookdars. ‘The principle is: of course ° 


8. Rule 7 provides for the regulation of the payments of the under-proprietor to . 


known to the Goyernment, and it is sufficient to say here that the system which has . 





for the under-proprietors, and at the same time it is one that will be liked by the Talook- 
dars. The principle upon which this rule is founded will be further explained in the next 
paragraph. Ais Ne PRED 
10. Rule 9 is also new. It “provides that if the share of the gross rental to which 
an under-proprietor is entitled exceeds 12, but falls short of 25 per cent., it shall be made 
up to the latter amount, the charge falling half upon the Government and half AY sucting 
Talookdar, The principle upon which this rule is based is this,—the Taloo “are 
bound by the conditions of their Sunnuds to maintain all holding under them “in the 
« nogsession of all the subordinate rights they formerly enjoyed.” An under-proprietor 
io is entitled to the sub-settlement of a village, but whose share of the profits is small, 
will undoubtedly, if we make a sub-settlement with him for a term of thirty years and 
oblige him to pay the same amount which he paid to the Talookdar before the annexation 
of the Province, be placed, as a general rule, in a worse position than that which he held 
“under the native government. Under our system a single bad season ny ee com- 
“plete his ruin; for if he fail to pay punctually the amount due to the Talookdar, his tenure 
Being a heritable and transferable property may be brought to sale in satisfaction of a) 
summary decree. No such penalties attached, under the native government, to default 
of payment, and we have no right to place the under-proprietor in a worse position than | 
that which he formerly held, consequently, he ought to receive such an increase to his | 
share of the profits as will compensate him for the injury done to him. It is considered | 
that this object will be gained in an equitable manner by the proposed rule. It would 
not be right to throw the whole burden upon the Talookdar, because it has been by the 
introduction of our own revenue system that the position of the under-proprietors has 
been injured. On the other hand, it is right that the Talookdar should bear a portion of | 
the charge, because he will otherwise be placed in a better position than that in whieh we | 
have agreed to maintain him. The proposal is that the Government and the Talookdar 
shall share between them the charge on this account. ‘The maximum possible loss in an 
‘single case to the Government will be 6 per cent. on the rental, but it will onl aia 
this amount in extreme and exceptional cases, and it will usually be much less... It is not 
believed that the loss of revenue to the Government can possibly be sanything serious, nor 
will the adoption of this rule aflect the fact that the revision of settlement now in pro- | 
gress in Oudh will lead to a very large increase in the Government demand. . It should 
also be remembered that it was distinctly admitted by Lord Canning, that some sacrifice 
of the Government revenue might result from the system that was established in Oudh in 
1858. The recognition of two classes of proprietors in one estate was stated in the | 
orders of the Government of India, No. 23, dated 19th October 1859, to be “likely to 
“Jead to the alienation of a larger proportion of the land revenue than if there were only 
‘Cone such class.” The same fact was admitted in the orders passed upon -the Record of | 
Rights’ Circular by the Government of India, No. 74, dated 8th January 1861. Although 
‘ jn these orders the Government only contemplated the, case in which*it would be proper 
to increase the share of the Talookdar and did not refer to the necessity of some times 
jnereasing the share of the under-proprietor, it appears clear that the principle laid down 
by the Government is just as applicable in the one case as in the other. 


1L. Rule 10 is in exact accordance with the practice hitherto followed in Oudh. 

An under-proprietor, who is not entitled to a sub-settlement, but who has retained pos 
session of Seer or Nankar land, is held to possess in such land a complete right of property, : 
subject to the payment to the Talookdar, in perpetuity, of the rent that is due. The 
provisions of the existing rules are extremely favourable to the under-proprietors, and as 
they have always been acted upon, it is proposed to maintain them. But it seems to me- 
uestionable whether they are altogether compatible with the complete security of the | 

overnment revenue. I propose to consider this subject separately. 


12. Rule 11 gives, under certain circumstances, to persons who’ have founded 
poorwas, or hamlets, the same privileges which are given to under-proprietors by Rule 10.” 
No definite rules have hitherto been laid down on this subject. : : i 


18. Rule 12 requires no remark. It provides that claims to proprietary and under 

proprietary rights in jagheers, will be treated according to the same rules which a” 
applicable to.similar claims in talookas. beige 

14, Rule 13%provides that claims to under-proprietary ri have bee 

14, -proprietary rights which may have be)” 

“of already in’a manner not in accordance with these rules, will be opened #9 

unless they have been settled by arbitration or agreement of parties, 9 
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| * Letter to Chiof Commissioner 





| 916... Except in the cases in which they contain new provisions, these rules are 


vally.in accordance with those laid down or proposed by the late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Charles Wingfield. The Financial Commissioner considers that to enable some por- 
_ tions of the rules to be carried out, legislation will be aecessary ; but with this reservation 


I believe that the whole of them will meet Mr. Davies’s approval. 
cated the proposed rules to Maharajah Maun Singh, and the Committee by which the 
business of the Talookdars is conducted. The Maharajah and the Committee having been 
duly empowered by the Talookdars to act in this matter as their representatives, have 
authorized me to state to the Government that the Talookdars would gladly accept these 
rules as providing a satisfactory solution of the questions which have so long been pending. 


_ 16, There is only one other matter, connected with the subject of sub-settlements,) 
which I think it now necessary to refer. The opinion was expressed by Lord Cannin, 
that “it isa bad principle to create two classes of a a 
* “proprietors in one estate.” * I believe that the truth of this 
—r dence cannot be denied. Although, when the right to sube 

‘ settlement is proved, it could not justly be withheld, unless 
complete compensation were given for its surrender, it appears to me clear that all sub- 
settlements are, in principle, economically bad. I think that, subject to such restrictions 
and conditions as the Financial Commissioner may prescribe, all Settlement Officers might, 
with much advantage, be told that if in any case they can induce the Talookdar and the 
under-proprietor to agree amicably to a separation of their respective properties, so that 
each of them shall retain a complete right of property over a portion of the estate instead 
ofan incomplete right of property over the whole, the Government will look upon such 
a result as one that is beneficial, not only to the parties immediately concerned, but to the 
country generally. 


17. There is one other class of cases which I may properly notice here, although I 
am not now able to propose that any final orders should be given regarding them. — It 
sometimes happened that. village which had long formed a well-recognized portion of a 
talooka, and which had been held by the Talookdar during the greater part of the term 
of limitation was for some reason or other not in his actual possession when the Province 
was annexed, and has been excluded from his Sunnud. he period of limitation for hear- 
ing elaims for the recovery of under-proprietary rights having been extended with the 
consent of the Talookdars, they consider that a similar privilege should equitably be 
go to them also, and that they should be allowed, in certain cases, to ask that the villages 

re-included in their talookas. They admit that this claim cannot always be ad- 
mitted’ The village, for example, may have been included in the Sunnud of another 
Talookdar, or the full proprietary right may have been given away by the Government to 
some other party. Iam not prepared without further enquiry to make any final recom- 
mendation on this subject; but I think that I might be allowed to say this much to the 
Talookdars, that the Government considers that their request is fair in principle, and. that 
there will be no objection to adinitting it, provided that this docs not lead to the infringe- 
ment of the rights of any other parties. 





. 18. I proceed to lay before the Government the following propositions for the settle- 
ment of the questions that are now pending regarding Rights of Occupancy in Oudh. I 
propose to follow a similar course to that which I have adopted in regard to the question 
of subtsettlements. I shall enter into no fresh discussion, but shall confine myself to 
practical recommendations for the final determination of the matters at issue. 


19. I propose that, in the first place, authority be given to me to make known to the- 


Talookdars, and to the public generally, the following declaration of the views and inten- 
tions of the Government :— 


(1).—Considering that, by the enquiry which has lately been made into the subject of 


Rights of Occupancy in Oudh, it has been shown that, at the time of the annexation of 
the Province, there was vested in the ryot no right of occupancy which could be success- 
fully maintained against the will of the landlord, the Government, in accordance with the 
*ngagements entered into by the Secretary of State and by the Government of India, 
when the late enquiry was undertaken, now declares that no rights of occupancy will be 
‘reated by the Government. 


__ @)—All Orders Rules and Circulars which have hitherto been in force in Oudh 





ng a right or preference of occupancy in non-proprietary cultivators, will be, 
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20. -I propose to consider, in concert .with the Financial Commissioner, the’ exact 
nature of the measures which it will be necessary to take with the object of carrying into 
complete effect the recommendations contained in the two last clauses of the last preced. 

ing paragraph. I propose to address the Government on this subject hereafter. 
21. If the foregoing propositions regarding the two questions of sub-settlement and 
ights of occupancy should be approved by the Government, T am authorized to lay 

befor the Government on behalf of the Talookdars, the following proposals :— 
_. 22. The Talookdars, although they have always denied the existence of any Rights 
of Occupancy in Oudh, are willing as a matter of favor, though not of right, to grant to 
e class of cultivators certain privileges. ‘This is the class of ancient proprietors of the 





il, who, although they have lost all proprietary right, still occupy as cultivators land in | 


‘their ancestral villages. These men very commonly hold their lands at favorable rates, 
and the Talookdars are willing to bestow upon them, as a right, advantages which they 
now hold by favor only. The conditions under which the Talookdars are pre to 
make this concession are shown in the Memorandum (marked B.) appended to this letter, 
A few remarks may properly be made regarding them. ‘ 

28. The first proposal of the Talookdars contained in paragraph 2 of the Memo- 
randum, is to the following effect :—Every person who has been in possession of proprie- 

rights in a village, within the thirty years preceding the annexation of the Province, 
will ‘be deemed to possess an hereditary right of occupancy in the land which he now 
cultivates in such village, provided that his possession, either by himself, or by some person 
from whom he has inherited, shall have lasted since the time at which he ceased to possess 

* such proprietary rights, or continuously for twenty years. - 
24. Paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Merffcrandum do not require any special notice. 


ph 5 contains the conditions under which the rent of an ex-proprietor haying an | 


hereditary right of occupancy will be liable to enhancement. These are taken, with a few 
verbal alterations only, from the draft of a Bill to amend Act X. of 1859, drawn up by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Muir. It appears to me that these conditions, which need not be repeated 
here, are very appropriate, and they are entirely approved by the Talookdars. It will be 
within the recollection of the Government that the proposal of Sir Charles Wingfield was 
to the effect that this class of ex-proprietors should hold at a uniform rate of two annas in 
the rupee less than the rate of rent paid by tenants-at-will. In the majority of cases, 
this will probably be the result of applying the provisions of Mr. Muir's Bill, 

I propose to request the Financial Commissioner to consider what will be the best 
course to follow for recording the rights which will thus be bestowed upon the class of 
ex-proprietary cultivators. 

~ 25. Paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Memorandum are also taken from Mr. Muir's Bill. 
The former provides that after the rent of an ex-proprietor with right of occupancy has 
been fixed in accordance with these rules, it will not again be liable to enhancement for 
five years,* except under certain circumstances. Paragraph 7 provides that no cultivator 
can claim an abatement of rent. 

26, In paragraph 8 of the Memorandum, the Talookdars agree that if a landlord 
determine to oust from his holding any tenant not having a right of occupancy, the tenant 
will be entitled to claim compensation for any unexhausted improvements which have been 
made at his own expense, and by which the annual letting value of the land has. beet 
inereased. This compensation will be payable in cash, but it will be at the option of the 

| landlord, instead of making such payment, to offer to the tenant a lease on terms sufli- 
: ciently favorable to reimburse him for his outlay. ; is 
n .. Considering that, as a general rule, all improvements are made by the tenants, this 
by provision will have a very important effect. It will, in practice, afford sufficient protection 
to every tenant who deserves any protection at all. ite Beds Sime? 
» 27. There are various other matters of detail which will have to be settled, but it is 
not now necessary to speak of them. Legislation may possibly be found necessary here 
t6 confirm some of the proposed arrangements, but there need be no delay gp this 








* In Mr. Muir's Bill the term is ton years, nln aebial dh Gata se! 








| account; and there will be no present difficulty in putting them in foree when they have 
approved by the Government. ee 
28. I wish to acknowledge the very great aiaict ce which has been given to me by 

Mr. Davies, the Financial Commissioner, and by Monel Barrow, the Commissioner of - 
Lucknow, in bringing these difficult questions to a conclusion. I must at the same time 
say that any value which the results which have been arrived at may possess is, in a very 
great measure, due to the excellent advice given by my predecessor to the Talookdars, 
ds. seg his departure from India. I regret that’ Sir Charles Wingfield should not 
himself have had the satisfaction of bringing these questions to a conclusion before he 
left the Province, the affairs of which he had long 4 
I believe that, although he may possibly doubt the propriet? of some 
arrangements that have now been proposed, he will, upon the whole, consider them fair 
and satisfactory for all parties. 

The Government will, I hope, be of opinion that the proposals which have been madé. 
by. the Talookdars on the subject of rights of occupany, are very creditable to them. 
same may, 1 think, be said of the ready assent which they have given to the arrangements 
proposed in the matter of sub-settlements. I think that the Talookdars have shown in 
all the late proceedings a spirit of conciliation and liberality which deserves the acknow- 
ledgment of the Government. They have been fortunate in having as their chief leader 
and adviser a man of such remarkable intelligence as Maharajah Maun Singh. 


29. I believe that ifthe propositions which have now been made be carried into 
effect, we may confidently hope to see a complete and an immediate termination to all the 
unfortunate dissensions and discussions by which, for so long a period, the Province of 
Oudh has been distracted. It would be unbecoming in me to comment upon the policy 
which has been followed by His Excellency the Governor General in respect of these im- 
portant questions. But considering the position which I hold, and remembering the 
criticisms to which recent measures in Oudh have been subjected, I think that I may say 
without impropriety that if those measures be judged by the results that have followed 
from them, they must be pronounced to have been completely successful. The importance 
of these questions is so great that, in all probability, the future fortunes of the vince 
will, for many generations to come, be strongly influenced by the manner in which they 
are decided. The final result of the measures taken by His Excellency the Governor 
General will, I believe, be beneficial in the highest degree to the most important interests 
of the Province. The condition of the humbler classes of the icultural community, 
upon whom in so great a degree the prosperity of the country depends; will have been 
rendered far better than it would otherwise have been, while at the same time, the Talook- 
dars will retain unimpaired the high position which was assigned to them by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Canning. If proof of this last assertion be wanted, it may be found in 
the fact that all these results will have been brought about, not only with the consent and 
approval of the Talookdars, but with their active help and co-operation. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Rules regarding Sub-Settlements and other subordinate Rights of Property in Oudh. 


ministered with conspicuous a ae 
portions of the® 


The extension of the term of limitation for the 
hearing of claims to under-proprictary rights in 
land, makes of itself no alteration in the principles 
hitherto observed in the recognition of a right to 
subesettlement, 


2, When no rights are proved to have been 
exercised or enjoyed by an under-proprietor during 
koa rea of Limitation, beyond the possession of 

‘lands as Seer on Nankar, no sub-settlement 
can be made; but the claimant will be entitled, in 
accordance with the rules contained in the Circular 
menumcare filietto been ia dence ia Oba 

on this subject, to the recognition of a proprie- 
Might in such land. mo entitle . claimant to 
Peale dation taht inthe lane 

i an | ietary right in 

which the Geib-aettlernsnt iv’ clainsed, and that 
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such right has been kept alive, over the whole 
area claimed within the period of limitation. He 
must also show that he, either by himself or 

some other person or persons from whom he has in- 
herited, ba, by coe < we under-proprietary 
ight, and not merely through privilege ted 
rg of service, or by farm of the "Talookdar 
held such lands under contract (pucka)} with some 
degree of continuousness, since the village came 


‘into the talooka. 


3. The words “some degree of continuousness’’ 
will be interpreted as follows :— 

If the village was included in the talooka before 
the 13th February 1836, the lease must have been 
held for not less than twelve years between that 
date and the annexation of the province. If the 
village was included in the talooka after the 13th 
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bi 1886, but before the 13th Fe 1844, 
a on ast have been held for not: less one 
year more than half the period between the time 
in which the village was so included and the an- 
nexation of the province. Further, the must, 
in all cases, have been held for not less than seven 
years during the term of limitation, unless the 
ie was included for the first time in the 
talooka after the 13th February 1844, in which 

case the lease must have been held for not less 
than one year more than half of the period be- 
tween the time in which the village was so included 
yand the annexation of the province. Provided, 
that if, for any reason, the alookdar was, for any 
period, dispossessed of the village, and the under- 
prietor was dispossessed from the lease during 
the aune period, the term of such dispossession 
not be reckoned against the under-proprietor. 
Provided also, that nothing in this rule will apply 
to any village which was included for the first time 
in the talooka after the 13th February 1844, and 
in which the under-proprietor has held no lease for 
any period under the Talookdax. 


4. If an under-proprietor, who is entitled to a 
sub-settlement, can show by documentary evidence 
that he had entered into an agreement with the 
Talookdar that he should hold, in perpetuity, the 
lease of the lands to the sub-settlement of which 
he is entitled, at a uniform (iséimraree) rate of 
payment, and that such agreement has been acted 
on within the period of limitation, he will not be 
liable to payment at an increased rate during the 
currency of the present or revised settlement. If, 
in consequence of any fature re-adjustment of the 
Government demand, the former proportion be- 
tween the respective shares of the profits derived 
from the “ia by the under-proprietor and the 
Talookdar should be altered, the amount payable 
by the under-proprietor to the Talookdar will be 
i to re-adjustment, so that the proportion 
between their respective shares of the profits may 
remain unaltered. 


5. If an under-proprietor, entitled to sub-settle- 
ment, can show by documentary evidence that he 
had entered into an agreement with the Talookdar 
that he should hold the lease of the lands to the 
sub-settlement of which he is entitled, on payment 
of the Government demand imposed before the 
annexation of the province on such lands, with 
the addition only of certain dues to the Tulookdar 
or other charges, and such agreement has been 
acted upon within the period of limitation, such 
under-proprietor will in future be liable only’ for 
the payment to the Talookdar of the Government 
demand for the time being, with the addition of 
4 per cent. in lieu of Talookdaree dues and other 


6. Ifan under-proprietor, entitled to sub-settle- 
ment, has held the lease of the lands to the sub- 
settlement Mid Rese’ “ is entitled, Me an 
agreement that he shall pay to the Talookdar a 
certain share or proportion of the profits or produce 
of such lands, and such ment has been acted 
upon within the term of limitation, the under-pro- 
prietor will in future continue to be liable for the 

payment to the Talookdar of such share or pro- 







in which an under-proprietor is 
} sub-settlement other than those 
Rules 4 to 6, the amount payable 





by the 








under-proprietor to the Talookdar ‘will 1 
determined ing to the following pri ; 


1s¢.—The payments made by the under-propr 
tor to the Malooedae before annexation. will for 
the standard by which the present payments ar 
to be regulated. abi hed 

2nd—In no case can the amount payable b, 
the under-proprietor to the Talookdar during th 
currency of the settlement exceed the rents 
of the village, less 10 per cent. in Seer or Nanka 
land. : 

3rd,—In no case can the amount payable durin; 
the currency of the settlement by the under-pro 
prietor to the Talookdar, be less than the amoun 
of the revised Government demand, with the ad 
dition of 10 per cent. 


4th.—If the gross rental of the village befor 
annexation and at the present time be approximate 
oe same, the under-proprietor will pay to thi 

‘alookdar the same amount which he paid befor 
annexation, 


5¢éh.—If the present gross rental of the —— 
exceed or fall short of the former gross rental, 
payment of the under-proprietor to the Talookda 
will be adjusted according to the following rule 
viz., as the former gross rental is to the forme: 
payment of the under-proprietor, so is the present 
gross rental to the present payment of the under- 
proprietor. 


6¢h.—In determining the amount payable by the 
under-proprietor to the Talookdar under the twa 
last preceding rules, the former gross rental and 
the former payment of the under-proprietor will be 
held to be the average amount of the gross rental, 
and the average amount of the former payiments 
of the under-proprietor for the 12 years’ preceding 
annexation, or for such portion of that time as the 
under-proprietor held a lease of the village from 
the Talookdar, or for such portion of that time as 
the necessary information may be obtained, 


8. In any case in which the clear share of the 
profit to which the under-proprietor is entitled 
under the rules contained in the last preceding 
paragraph does not exceed 12 per cent. of the gross 
rental, no sub-settlement shall be made, In this 
case, the under-proprietor will retain all Seer and 
Nankar \and to which his right is established, If 
the profits derived from such land be less than 
one-tenth of the whole rental of the land to the 
sub-settlement of which the right was established, 
the Talookdar shall increase the amount of such 
Jand so that the total profit to the under-proprietor 
shall not fall below one-tenth of the rental. 
The under-proprietor will possess, i whole of 
such land, a transferable and heritable right of 
property. wh 

9. In any case in which an under-proprietor is 
entitled to ~ sub-settlement under the ‘precedi 
rules, and in which the share of the rent 
which such under-proprietor is entitled to receive 
exceeds 12 per cent., but falls short of 25 per cent:, 
such share will be increased so that it shall not be 
less than 25 cent. of the rental. ‘The 
cost of such increase will be Brtea half by the 
Government and half by the Talookdar, In this 
case, the cesses on account of roads, schools, &¢., 


amounting to.24 per gm 
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. When aformer proprietor, who is not en- 
to a sub-settlement, has retained within the 
period of limitation, either by himself or by some 
other person or ns from whom he has inherit- 
ed, possession of land which by virtue of his pro- 
Sldsee Might he held as Seer or Nankar when he 
was in proprietary ion, he will be deemed in 
reaper of such land to be an under-proprietor, and 
will possess a heritable and transferable right of 
property therein, subject to the payment of such 
aniount as may be due by him to the superior pro- 
prietor. 

11, If, in any case, the founder of a Poorwa 
or , who is unable to establish a right to 
sub-settlement, can show that, in consideration of 
having founded such Poorwa or hamlet, he has 
held in, within the period of limitation, pos- 
session of Seer or Nankar land, he will be recognis- 
ed'as an under-proprietor in such land, subject: to 
the payment of such amount as may be due by 
him to the Talookdar. ‘he amount of such pay- 
ment will be determined according to the rules for 
determining the amount of the payments due by 
other under-proprietors on their Seer or Nankar 
lands, 


12: Claims to proprietary and unéer-proprie- 
taryrights in jagheers, will be treated according to 
the same rules which are applicable to similar 
claims in. Talookas. 

13. Cases in which claims to under-proprietary 
rights have been +disposed of otherwise than in 
aceurdance with these rules will be open to revi- 
sion; but this rule will not apply to cases disposed 
of by arbitration or by agreement of the parties. 


J. Srracuey, 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 


' APPENDIX B. 
Memorandum on Rights of Occupancy in Oudh. 


Spmva, 
The 20th August 1866. 


1. The following Memorandum shows the na- 
ture of the conditions under which the Talookdars 
are willing to grant certain privileges to certain 
classes of cultivators in Oudh, 

It is to be-understood that these concessions will 
only. be to on the understanding that the 
two questions of Sub-Settlement, and of Rights of 

cupancy, have first been disposed of in a manner 

ry to the Talookdars. 

Every person, who, within 30 years preced- 
S\geae eg of the Province, has been either 
himself, or by himself andsome other person 
pc matey om he has ae, in meee 

| propri ights in a vil or estate, wi 
ie ce an ceeditery right of occu- 
y in the land which he now cultivates or 
in such village or estate, whether it be held 
or not, so long as he pays the rent 
the same ; provided that the 
either by himself, onby himself and some 


i s aforesaid, have lasted since 
a he or such person or persons 


= 
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‘ceased to 
tinuously or hot less than 20 years, 


Where such ex-proprictors having a right of 
rare & shall, with the consent of the pro- 
prietor, have exchanged any land, in t 
which such right exists, for any other land 
ing to the same proprietor in the same village or 
estate, such aed occupancy shall be held to bea 
continuous occupancy, : 

3. One succession shall be accepted as evidence 
of possession for the period mentioned in theJast 
preceding rule, unless the contrary be shown. 


4. Nothing contained in the foregoing rules 
shall be held to affect the terms of any written 
contract for the cultivation of land, entered into 
between a proprietor and tenant, when such con= 
tract contains any express stipulation contrary to 
such rules, 


5. No ex-proprietor, having an hereditary right 
of occupancy, shall be liable to an enhancement of 
the rent previously paid by him, except on some 
one of the following es viz, — 

Case 18t.—That the rate of rent paid by such 
ex-proprictor is below the prevailing rate payable 
by the class of ex-proprietors for land of a similar 
description, and with similar advantages in the 
places adjacent. 

Rule.—In this case the Court will enhance the 
rent of such ex-proprietor to the full rate so pre- 
vailing. 

Case 2nd.—That the rent of such ex- proprietor has 
remained without enhancement from a period since 
which the money value of agricultural produce in the 
vicinity has risen, or has been enhanced ina r- 
tion less than the rise of such money value, or other- 
wise than in consequence of such rise. 

Explanation—This ease shall apply only where 
it may appear to the Court that the rents of simi- 
lar lands belonging to the class of ex-proprietors 
in the neighbourhood have not adjusted oe i 
to the increased money value of the produce. 


tiule-—Where this case applies, the Court: will 
enhance the rent according to the method of pro- 
portion, that is, the increased rent will bear to the 
previous rent the same proportion as the existing 
money value of agricultural produce bears to the 
money value of such produce at some previous 
period since which the rent has not been enhanced. 
In determining present or former standards of 
price, the Court shall, if possible, take the av 
of the prices for periods of not less than five years. 
It shall be competent to the Local Government to 
frame instructions for the ascertainment of the 
money value of agricultural produce for the 
poses of this rule, and to publish standards of 





such propritary Fights OF cone 


prices, former and present, for the assistance of the” 


Courts in carrying out this rule. 

Case 3rd.—Vhat the rent paid by such ex- 
prietor is more than 12} per cent. lower than 
rent of land of a similar description and with similar 
advantages in the places adjacent, paid by cultiva- 
tors not having the right of occupancy, . | 

Explanation—W here no prevailing rate be 
ascertainable under Case I., or where no ne 
title is proved to hold at a special rate, and the 


present rent is not shewn to be fair and e uitable, 
the a of rent ped fcr similar ln yet 
not having a right -o minus 1} 

to bee fie aid equitable ae, 


cent., shall be h 
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enhancement, such as will raise the refit to the 
of the rent assessable at the rates paid by 
ivators not having the right of occupancy for 
land of a similar description and with a similar 
advantages in the places adjacent, minus 124 per 
» cent, . 
Case 4th,—That the produce or productive power 
of .the land has been increased, otherwise than by 
the agency, or at the expense of the ex-proprietor. 
Rulg—In this case, claims for enhancement 
may be adjusted in either of the following ways :— 


(A).—By the Rules under Case IL, or under 
Case IIT, (as the case may be), wherever it may 
a that the rent of land in the vicinity of a 
annie description, and possessing similar advan- 
, has generally adjusted itself with a due 
erence to such advantages. 


(B).—Where no such general adjustment is 
found to have taken place, or where it may not be 
ible to declare rates under Cases I. and III., 
the Court shall enhance the rent by the whole 
value of the increased produce, or of the fairly- 
estimated result of the increased productive power, 
after deducting such amount being not less than 
20 per cent., in consideration of the increased 
responsibilities, expense, or labor of the ex-pro- 
prietor, as may appear to the Court equitable. ° 

‘Case 5th.—That the quantity of land held by 
the ex-proprictor has been proved by measurement 
to be greatey than the quantity for which rent has 
been previously paid by him. 

Rule.—In this case the Court shall decree rent 
for the surplus land calculated at the same rates as 
those paid for the rest of the holding, or if so 
claimed, by the plaintiff, at rates to be fixed by 
the Rules under Case I. or Case ILI. foregoing. 


‘General Proviso.—The rent of no ex-proprietor 
having the right of occupancy shall be liable to 
enhancement ty reason only of improvements 
caused by or at the expense of such ex-proprietor ; 
and where enhancement may be claimable on other 
‘grounds, a rateable allowance shall be made in 

io 


Rulé:—In this case the Court shall decree an. 










reasonably be included in the investigation 
purpose of asserting the prevailing stand 
_6. After a decision passed in. accor 
these rules fixing an enhanced rent, or a fair an 
equitable rent, no suit shall lie for enhancement ‘of 
the same, until the expiration of five years from: 
the date of such decision, excepting under 
IV. and V. gta < 
ae ce claim for —— is Tee 
ground that the rate hitherto paid is higher 
that paid by other cultivators, shall be heard: in 
any Court. 

8. If a landlord determine to oust from. his 
holding any tenant not having a right of occu. 
pancy, such tenant may claim from the landlord 
compensation for the value of any unexhausted 
improvements, such as wells, bunds, tanks, clearing 
jungles, and the like, which have been made at the 
expense of such tenant, and by which the annual 
letting value of the land has been increased. » Such 
compensation will be payable in cash ; but it shall 
be at the option of the landlord, instead of making 
such payment, to offer to such tenant a lease 
(pottah) on terms sufficiently favorable to reim- 
burse him for his outlay. In determining the 
amount of such compensation, account shall be 
taken of any assistance that may ‘have been given 
by the leaded to the tenant,when the improve- 
ment was made, In case of any dispute i 
the amount of compensation to be paid, or - 
ing the terms of the lease given in leu thereof, 
the matter in dispute will be settled by the Revenue 
Court. Provided that nothing in this Rule shall 
affect the terms of any special agreement in writing, 
which may be made ‘aie a landlord and tenant 
regarding the making of improvements, 


J. Sreacuzry 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 
Sima; oy 
The 20th August 1866, } 
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From the Mow’nrz Wrraa Mur, Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, to 
Chief Commissioner, Oudh,—(No. 807, dated Simla, the 24th August 1866), 


I nave received, and submitted to the Right Hon'ble the Governor General in 
Council, your letter dated the 20th instant, with enclosures, being a | 

‘made in concert with the Talookdars of Oudh, for the disposal of the questions now 

Reine as to sub-proprietary Settlements, and the position of ‘Tenants undet 


ookdars, 


Sab aaa 








Chief Commissioner, Sir Char 


lation, 


2. The latter subject has been now under discussion for a ) 
years. Shortly before his iepertare from Oudh, an attempt was made by the late 

f { es Wingfield, to effect a compromise with the Talook- 
ws on the basis of protecting alone the ex-proprie "possess 
| the strongest claims upon the consideration of the British Gover nt. 
failed, But you were authorized by the Viceroy vernon 
ow th should the Talookdars be 


Rd 
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tenantry—the class | 
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eomected in the mind of the Talookdars with another subject, oiz., the terms upon 
hich Sub-proprictors should be admitted to settlefent under the Talookdars (@ 


question which has also been under discussion with Government within the last — 


— . asia. eidineandil miner anneene man ananassae eitininidaniea 
~~ 8. Tt-has been known to His Excellency for some time, from your demi, 
official communications, that the settlement of the above question was intimately 






year), that the Talookdars felt this question to be a matter more closely and « 


vitally affecting their position and interests than that of cultivating occupancy ; and 
that the latter might without much difficulty be disposed of, if the former were 
settled upon:a satisfactory and equitable basis. Both subjects having been fully dis- 
ussed by you with the body of the Talookdars, and principles of adjustment fair 
to all'the parties concerned having been agreed to by the Talookdars, the Governor 
General invited you to visit Simla in order that, in personal conference with His 
Excellency, the details of the proposed arrangement might be conclusively determined, 
; Maharajah Maun Singh, and two others of the 
eno lemma Home Kia 8", ‘Talookdars,* accompanied you. And His Excele 
Iency has accordingly had the satisfaction of 

carefully considering the whole subject, in its different bearings, as regards the 


State, the Talookdars, the Sub-Proprietors, and the Cultivators of the land, in com- 


munication with yourself and the deputation of Talookdars. 


4, The Governor Gencral sees much reason to conclude that the arrange- 
ments thus determined by consent, are as fair and just to all parties as the peculiar 
circumstances of the Province will admit, and that they contain nothing which 
oe against the policy of Lord Canning, or which that Statesman would not 
himself have cordially approved. Holding this view, and believing it to be of great 
importance that these questions should be set at rest with the least possible delay, 
His Excellency was pleased to intimate to yourself, and to the deputation from the 

'Palookdars, that the principles and arrangements as above agreed on, and as set 
forth in your letter under reply, were accepted and confirmed by His Excellency. 


5. Tam now commanded by His Excellency in Council, to communicate to 
you the formal sanction of the Governor General in Council to the various mear . 
sures detailed in your letter and its enclosures, 


6. “As regards Sub-settlements, the basis upon which the opposing claims and 
confli¢ting interests of the two classes has been adjusted is, that the State shall make 














wherever, under the rules of assessment hitherto in force in such cases, an inade- 

quate profit would have been left to the sub-proprietors. And that the Talookdars 

on their part shall, under the same circumstances, resign a proportion of their rental 

equal to that given up by the State; or that they will allow a moderate maintenante 

to the excluded sub-proprietors in the shape of land (Vankar or do-biswaee) to be’ 
held rent-free or on light rent rates, in lieu of all further claims of a proprietary 

nature in the soil. 


_  % And, secondly, in consideration of this settlement and the advantage ac- 
ctuing to them therefrom, the Talookdars have voluntarily consented to make certain 
important. concessions in respect of tenant right. They have agreed to recognize 
he tight of occupancy on beneficial terms ina large body of the ex-proprietary class, 
tillers of the lands once owned by themselves or by their ancestors. ‘The concession. 
likewise embraces the interests of such cultivators as have settled hamlets, have 
imed wastes, or have added by improvements to the selling value of their fields, 
he terms thus settled will embrace, in their aggregate, a large hody of the culti- 
ators of the Province, and of those classes especially which claim most strongly 
sympathy and interest of the British Government. The liberal policy thus’ 
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fcls assured, tedound io theit own interests by the 
“oye their estates which will follow on th 
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some sacrifice of its ordinary and legitimate dues in favour of the Talookdars, . 


y the Talookdars themselves, will in the long run, as His Ex lleney fas ‘ 









ryots of a better title; w 
cultivators themselves, 
8. You are accordingly autl 
Coyne to promulgate ehroxghont the Province 
_ basis upon which the Settlement operations, and the 
~ © henceforth be conducted, and as the ground upon which all que 
with the land tenures of Oudh will be decided. All Rules an 
* ~ consistent with the new arrangements thus sanctioned will be rescinded 
as may be found necessary. ‘I'he sanction now conveyed to you em 
posals, and the explanations of the several rules, embodied in your letter. 
-»» 9. In conclusion, I am to tender to you the hearty acknowledgm th 
Government of India for the ability and judgment with which you have brought 4 
a satisfactory conclusion questions of so difficult and complicated a character. Yo 
will also communicate to Mr. Davies, the Judicial Commissioner, and to Colone 
the Commissioner of Lucknow, the thanks of the Government for thei 
aid and good services in bringing this result about. ase 
~~ 10. The Government of India is deeply sensible of the praiseworthy® aii 
* enlightened behaviour of the Talookdars of Oidh which has enabled you to reac! 
+ so suecessful.a conclusion. And you.will not fail to inform the whole body of th: 
-Palookdars, and Maharajah Maun Singh in particular, how highly their pay has 
been appreciated by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. ars 
~ 11. While the Governor General in Council anticipates that the Rules nov 
sanctioned will work equitably for all parties, it is yet possible that there miay be 
some classes of cases, not here mrovided, for, in respect of which this expectation 
may not reasonably be fulfilled. Should any such hereafter occur, His Hxcellency 
in Uouncil trasts that you will, in communication with the Talookdars, be able to 
_ apply a suitable remedy in the spirit of the present arrangements ; and the Governor 
, ea doesnot doubt that the Talookdars, who have on this occasion shewn s0 
liberal and conciliatory a spirit, would again in a like spirit aid you should Such a 
~ gontingency arise. Si ; 
_ 12. Your letter with its enclosures, and this reply, will be published, in the 
% 











“Gazelte of India. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


~The Gazette of India. 








SIMLA, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1866. . 








. OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


4 Surrixmenr to the Gazerre or Inp1a will be published from time to time, containing such Official Papers and information 
+ as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known. 
Non-Subsoribers to the Gazerre may receive the SUPYLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees per annum f delivered 
in Calcutta, or nine Rupees four annas if sent by Post. 
No Oficial Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazette or Inpta is required by Law, or which it hasbeen 
customary to publish in the Cancurra Gazerre, will be included in the SurrLement. For such Orders and Notifications the body 
) of the.Gazerre must be looked to. ‘ 
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Government of India. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
* 
he, ? 
~ Free Sea-borne Export Trade of British India with Foreign or Evternal Ports, excluding 


R Treasure. 





Value of Articles free of Duty, 
© Exvorrts. 
é 1859-60, 1860-61. 


“* | 1861-62. | 1862-63. | 1863-64. | 1864-66. 
‘ aa eee 8, a Re. Rs. Re. 















ae Value of Articles ranging for all India above Rs. 100 lakhs in any one of the six years. 
Cotton—Wool ee « {| 5,57,22,044| —7,33,06,370| 10,20,27,609 | 18,77,91,828 | 35,86,47,852 87,67,36,657 
. yee Ge redhalae 40,92,829 63,74,147 75,03,088 | 1,50,68,963) 1,25;62,582 
9,05,43,937 | 10,18,14,928 | 10,55,39,119 | 12,49,41,288 | 10,75,53,943|  9,91,18,087 






ool on a: 7,17,959|  '47,35,545 
14,69,83,940 | 18,39,49,672 


35,58,399 
21,64,99,274 


78,78,210 
82,81,14,414 











382} 1,00,16,871 ‘ 









79,92,519 
92,658 

» 92,84,751 
970 


19,99,823 
2,87,168 






Exports. 


Total of Division No. 1 


Dregs of Gingeely Oil 
Drags of all kinds 
Dyes—Saflower 


Grain—Wheat 









1. Amount of Duty ranging for alt Initia 
















1,03,57,212) 2,11,88,420 
3,21,92,474) 8,31,68,760 
26,43,383 24,87,828 
18,49,246 12,82,387 
25,25,382] ,, 23,44,644 
-1846,764| 96,828 85,88,907 
8,608 ay 
”82,83,778 60) 89,68,017 
28,83,421 34,23,007 
78,39,505 1,11,85,163 






45,94,422 







1,31,626 






2. Amount of Duty ranging for all Tati 


16,68,066 1,269| —18,72,260 3,239 Ges 
y 172,173) 2,46272| 285,698 
55,611! — 10,14,014 918} 528,782]. ,,, 694,708 
7,656,055] °° .., 543,479| 249,034 
13,47,436 43 14,71,040 a * 11,12,806 
12,59,329| —., 11,00,952| ., ~ 18,80,905 
2,690,095]... 884,493} ,,, 3,067,609" 
si 3,54,546| ~,., 8,0,176] 2. || 986481 


3,29,587 tae 2,79,235 
4,19,029 

25,33,236 mae 7,47,862 
103} 5,833,399 

14,069,494 





abové Rupees one lakh in any one of the five years. 


1,72,63,265 %; 1,80,97,847 3,50,593 








3,19,433| 4,08,459| 3,28,640| .3,41,669 
























7,A70 3,80,60,748 43,216 | 6,29,59,682 20,72,699 23,32,298 | 23,99,043| 27,27,242| 81,64,812._ 
271 27,85,822 1,276 26,28,077 1,59,863 1,75,120| 1,654,362] 1,90,920} 1,568,320 
- 906 10,46,452 60 9,26,710 1,07,677 55,477 38,472 31,304] 27,802 






24,04,869 
89,560,512 | 


44 29,39,534 68,724 
69,613 
eneeae 495 
14,37,689 

68,119 
38,76,869 
1,065,328 









1,00,829} 03,645] 96,038] 117,486. 
55,395] 1,06,823) 1,198,582] 68,560 
103 

17,17,653| 18,61,288| 14,69,210 

86,506/ 102,087] 76,633 

2,35,188} 3,35,563| 3,87,475 

1,37,833}  90,047| 82,617 











72,21,535 
26,20,340 
1,36,78,773 
27,53,914 































48,17,669 





52,15,835 | 55,90,679| 65,08,701 








above Re, 10,000 and under Rupees one lakh in any one of the five years. 


3004) 19,34,095 4,256) — 17,95,561 49,830 56,135, 62,727)  65,086| 83,868 
bien 4,36,339 i 4,67,679 5,166 7,388 8,560| 18,001} 14,081 
oo 8,31,564 a3 4,27,366 30,409 16,871 20,842! 24,041 12,720 
yee 3,92,063 a. 349,623 22,681 16,304 7,471| 14,761] 10,489 
so rales! 7,84,395 “7 10,583,814 65,291 64918} 57,031! 42,593) 44,567 

ay 14,63,225 ri 21,07,877 37,757| . 33,028} 41,204] 43,895! 55,077 
ony 3,25,644| 2,835,273 8,070 10,033} 11,080] 9,770| 7,058 
En 6,42,651 6 302,276 10,634 9,906} 8,593} 19,278 9,045 

Bl wae ; 4,37,865 mH 3,06,912 9,885 8,368 14,210 13,136 9,213 
12272] 3,706,787 20,515} — 2,70,467 15,099 11,916] 14,792] 11,250 8,051 


- 26,95,932 jee 18,46,763 75,996 22,433 73,339 76,295 52,046" 
12,68,110 4,100 11,382,942 12,288 16,001 37,416 37,960 93,906 






- 9,51,658 891,473]. 34651] 44085] 49,210|  28,540| 20,746 
679,644 204] 6,74,78 14,987 21,493} 13,623] 17,208] 20,052. 
2,95,498|- 4,580). 6,980] 7,651] —-8,679| 7,082 


344,908! 4,11,817]. 418,977} » 3,64989 


+ 


‘ee 
~ Patt 


‘ 


Oe 


Exports, 


Apparel ase 


» Books and Stationery 


Cabinet Ware 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 
Dyes—Cutch 
Dyes—Turmeric 
Dyes—other kinds ,.., 
Feathers 

Fruits and Nuts ., 
Indian Rubber 

Ivory and Ivory Ware 
Medicine 
Motale—manufhctured 
Musk 

Naval Stores—Hemp 
Naval Stores—other sorts 
Oilman’s Stores .,, 
Perfumery 

Boap 
Tallow Sie 
Wax and Wax Candles 
Woollen Goods 





, 
. ME, 


Total of Division No. 3 


r J BaF LE OG, Ok ' 
pen nag eel re Se eg ig ER Ata nc med li ree era aman a 
















Subject to 
Duty. 




























Free of | Subject to 
Duty. ¥ Tay. 


Free of ; 
Daty. + = 





1,02,223 
85,112 
8,711 
36,935 
4,969 
1,10,914 
36,515 
5,69,137 


209 






1862-63. | 1863-64. | 1864-65. 
Subject to 


Duty. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 
























































above Rupees 1,000 and under Rupees 10,000 in any one oa the five years. ihe 
ns 1,313] —_1,56,168 2,652) —1,32,695 3,508 8,859 4,216 4,632 3,949. me. 
39,465) 8,629 43,815 1,203 69 1,307 32 107 29 
ee ee er cot |’ ~~... 57,740 1,706 1,665] 1,347] 2,006] 1,734. 
“1204! — 3,00,604 2,742| —2,93,040 941 4205] 2,706| 4,306) agar 
ci. 197,567; .., 693,275}... 912] 7,964) 6,927 15,998 
pee 44,007; ., 89,231], 1,192} 913} 1,338] ,677 
. 50 40711; 90,934 9,150 6o7| 1,224] 1,490) 2,490 
of 63,500) 93,834 3,066 | 1,977| 1,804) 1,908] a.g16 
“7857| —97,705| 13,833| —1,35,298 2,547 2348] 2,70] 2,916) 4,039 
ee taoore| 1,083,134 261 640! 3,224) 3,602] «8,004 
4,400 33,274| ° 35,536 1,096 1,350] 1,005 987| 1,066 
Wy 2012) ., 2,738 145 107 518 87 81 
69,755} —1,51,584 15,225} 107,930 3,319 2878| 2,835/ 4,626/ 8,967 
aes 16,499). 15,612 1,095 1,058 601 405} a8 
7,36,716 a 321,473. 3,647 4,978 2,630). re 109 
145} 136,344 14} 1,24,215 479 3554) 2,706] 4,050 8,797 
57,600]... 64,466 1,139 1186] 2114] 7; 
Sie Ge) 95,261 74 101 173| 1448] 8,015 
82] — 1,06,136| | 97,558 4,277 4,867| 3,000] 3.214] 2.986 
Rood 42,537 41,038 6,602 3os7| 1091] 1,276] 1,288 
~~ 700} — 1,20,875 60} 1,909,819 7,280 5118} 4,756] 3,025] 5,986 
39,339 1st} 66,422 127 | as62| ° 1,000| 1,179] 1,976 
4,00,002 23,84,621 53,004, 56,379] 46,178 66,822 













Free of 










wee 
Rs, 


; 4. Amount of Duty ranging for all India above Rs. 1 
DD Brought over Division No. 4 ... 100} 84,105 430 








| 





= 









he’s as | wie 36,497 — 

aay Fireworks ——,.,, oo 94 ao ye 

| © @°Fish Maws 4 aii a 18,572 sas 26,975 
© Filing Rod %. es 





Glass Ware 34 “a re 2,714 6 
yea et ier 1020}. m 
Tewellery i, a aie 19,127 ae ” 18,674}. © vs 24619 
f Lacquered Ware... att ‘a 863 282 * 2,806}. 160} 2,075 
|» Leather wi st ra 16,045! 22,793 = 17,164 
/ Mats a oF re 19,849 4,504 14,365 4977! 20,100 
~Metals—Iron é Pe 5,492] 24,085 7,941 1791} 0771 
~~ Do—Tin ane wal ais 4,443 8,392 5,316 3,005" 8,883 
© Do—Unmanufactured * | 99,108 5,880 i 
» Paints and Colours... ot sds 9,421 <0 6,380 
Pipes, Staves and Casks 0 aes i 3,585 a 10,551 saEnaCmeH 1,340 
Porcelain and Earthen Ware ..., ha 10,285 1,656 12,507 1,881 |" 8,524 
Rags me ses ses 16,616 oF 26,925 = 14,826 
Ratans and Canes ... i deo 205 1,181 286 “1,861 
» ‘Toys... és ii Te 12,057 a 6,214 60 
_ ‘Trunks and Boxes .... re i 790 a 1,483 
| Umbrellas, = La 
si So a ote 1,922/  11,48,489/ 1,567,001} 6,59,848} 825,808} 1,84,858 
git 1 Totahof Division No. 4 error 
st - 


4,509 





e¥EEEs 








21,47,61,608 
























60,241 
23,532 
180 
4,009 
5,029 
23,955 
3,683 
12,020 
22,670 
3,976 
2,216 
402 
5,653 
4,579 
10,600 
18,751 
33 
1,961 
126 


8,215) 


4,418 
412 


oe 


11 
80 


1,04,663 


100i any one of the Jive years— (concluded). 
1,21,092 


20,356 
448 
2,464 
6,276 
23,674 
1,908 
127 
23,741 
1,749 


4,154 | 


18,264 
20,590 


1,788 
197 
15,617 
1,182 
167 


36,77 ,332 


2,234 1,179 
3 
557 "535 
he 64 
80 63 
31 W 
567 
2% 69 
_ 481 684 
581] 431 
164 238 
133 159 
176], 
283 192 
107 317 
317 376 
498 807 
9 9 
; 44 
87 
349 168 
24 M4 
70 2 
an 19,730 


119 


6,322 








nok & 


A 
‘ 








we 
vend 
omen 
a” 
ay 
| 
7 
" 
f 


ec 


saw 





Imports. 














Fa “Military Stores —.,, ie 106017 | 70,95,651 102.9204 su ro0r| sr0.200| - 23,78,084 
ai 4 
By Value of Articles (free) ranging for all India under Rs, 100 lakhs in any one of the six years, “ 
gy Ci Rates ae | 
Agricultural Implements * 503], 2,70,463 62,041} —1,,60,827| 256,908 
"Books and Stationery «| 700,654 864270 843,588]  26,86,906}  35,46,006| * 29,88,002 
apes: ; . 
Cattle, Horses, &e..., | 28,883,580] —6,63,080| 4,837,407] 3,838,925] 4,290,715] —_8,45,750 
/  Coaland Coke, v | 14,88,734) — 29,97,206/ 84,583,319) 27,47,653| —_ 83,28,598| —_35,76,126 
ee a 
@ Cotton Wool... ” 12,590 35,050]  1,04,004| —32,22,601| —78,77,836| — 68,63,168 
ES Grains of sorts. vo] 148,972, 22,550! 71,424] 266,147] 8,16,448] —14,08,490 
To ws v| 2,890,888 2,381,899] 2,87,247| —4,20,654| 2,929,044] 4, 78,895 
Fe RAMEE perkins dannetin supe cement mensebineene: 
Machinery pe | 88,58,695| 82,612,230] —50,50,289| 45,483,508 54,06,082| — 47,75,195 









ar tee 12,96,219 19,59,396 13,13,109 32,78,121 25,61,666 ¥ 9,76,177 


Aa we] 17,74,768 8,08,277 58,826 53,038 | 2,838,226 









13,33,124 12,79,106 12,01,155 
















75,533 





5,80,001 §,11,222 







1,83,16,884| 1,77,01,664| 1,95,73,183 


Taree ree 


petty Ne “é 





Lit §, i % . 4 - 
arabe ty . : 
mn 





———_—_—_—_—_—_— al 
- DUTIABLE SHA-BORNE IMPORT TRADE 


BRITISH INDIA in 


With 


WW 


- FOREIGN OR EXTERNAL PORTS. pine Se 


i 


bint 


weatid 





\ 


Imports. 





Apparel vs = 


Cotton Thread, Twist, &. 
Cotton Goods of all kinds ss 
“Drugs of all kinds ... me 
‘Dyes of all'kinds .., . 
Phills ‘ona Mate... 
“Glass Ware re 

» “Yory and Ivory Ware 
"Malt Liquor A 
* Metals—Manufacturead 
* Metals Raw—Copper 


~ Metals Raw—Inon id 


“Metals Raw—Spelter 2 
‘Metals Raw—Tin and Tin Plates... 
“Metals Raw—Yellow st 
* nN ba abs . 


© Oilman’s Stores... ve 


iG eae 


“Railway Materials, Stores, &c. 


ay 
‘Salt ose 


- 


 Spioes of all kinds .., 


apices e 





17,71,731 


7,137| — 87,42,882 
rt 21,30,841 
2,63,990| 1,72,18,459 
ey 9,81,79,182 
7,95,939 

9,91,184 

13,595] 25,683,404 
345] 16,55,725 
12,05,174 
17,53,788 
26,47,922 
1,00,87,044 
1,08,22,982 
45,44,405 
12,08,631 
on 12,04,607 
"21,783,855 
13,77,958 

a 8,94,826 
8,510] 11,97,711 
92,66,691 
80,43,406 
“ 40,48,669 
v7 1 25,07,948 
120} 10,49,778 
1,71,885|  16,41,811 
22,02,664 
10,49,647 
8,97,877 
84,01,742 


12,602 


1,060 











1, Amount of Duty vinplag rsa Sais i 


9,372| 40,830,209 
ae ”19,87,511 
1,48,63,720 
8,75,94,372 


eS 6,12,170 


8,24,531 
81,58,482 
654| 12,138,301 

wh 13,109,767 
15,48,205 
sh 29,87,544 
1,10,30,149 
200) 98,657,222 
60,10,941 
11,02,201 
13,04,462 
15,12,635 
13,67,675 
9,65,104 

9,70,391 


67,50,334, 


28,655,797 
41,43,015 
22,18,340 
20,63,983 
21,47,189 
23,25,267° 


9,69,091 | 








87,739) ~ 41,30,061 
ia 889,859 
4,596 1,28,18,844 
9,048 | 8,94,54,595 
i ~~ 11,84,963 
# 9,59,098 
8,823} ~ 82,25,627 
72,839) 12,04,056 

2 it 13,12,285 
15,400} 90,78,592 
& |) 31,96,013 
86,277)" '82/20,205 
2,650} 115,07,007 
9,783| \ 66,5234 
at) 9,71,008 
hi © 10,43,834 
=| $481,900 
gee HP Gores 
440) 9,61,397 
17,508] 10,66,103 
16,61,039 | 61,834,197 
oo 86,00,862 
1,266) 99,24,834', 

- 633] 34,30,886 
1,995] 18,01,107 
78,029 NS 44,360,714 





Amount or Dury 
. 


above Rupees 1,00,000 in.any one of the five years, 





- 42,340) 44,85,623 








Eadie fo 5,08,098 ‘ 


yi) 6,982 | 1,65,27,343 
~ 10,176 10,40,38,808 
5 878] 12,00,698 
oh 720] 15,28,182 
0) 097,933) 84,385,101 
twee 87,928)  16,49,693 
POL til 9,69,380 
© 2607}". 29,13,598 
oieiinag, { 45,69,391 
© 95109,050 | 90,835,841 


86,495 | 1,35,53,499 | 


beh es 174} 972,09,425 


emttae |} 11,908,620 
be 490). 14,80,687 
Steen | 41,08,281 
ee |. 10,566,416 
2) 280). 12,568,247 
+ 29,75 | = -12,41,900 








-/15,69,384)- 61,62,104 
7] 91,57,463 
wai 6,116}. 38,69,264 
SO 295) 45,54,408 

: -19,52,969 





ong pera 




















65,456 


4,531 
1,03,589 
10 

140 
75,386 
1,05,360 
280 
18,431 


2,49,281 
56 
44,612 





52,86,217 
5,831,617 
2,24,78,056 
10,96,93,687 
* 7,837,390 
5,55,002 
36,094,024 
25,11,424 
18,094,028 
26,65,939 
87,42,984 
69,76,397 
1,66,19,886 
57,39,766 
10,21,199 
25,365,417 
37,75,888 
19,00,194 
11,78,318 
11,983,204 
53,53,671 
84,17,770 
83,01,796 
44,30,398 
19,68,711 
82,32,484 








12,57,026 
10,387,464 
40,26 484 
85,865,141 





31,86,065 | . 


1861-62. 


3,756,581 8,98,163 
2,12,667 1,92,778 
17,17,934| 7,850,361 
93,16,081| — 85,94,749 
1,07,648 84,318 
99,070 82,451 
2,52,247 3,08,678 
1,065,532} 1,21,824 
1,20,518 1,31,976 
1,75,284 1,54,715 
3,79,562 3,738,454 
10,98,386 11,02,601 
10,82,226 9,85,661 
4,54,462 6,01,075 
1,20,544 1,10,219 
1,22,461 1,30,447 
2,17,386 1,51,263 
1,33,910 1,36,698 
89,448 96,509 
1,190,502 96,857 
8,21,034 459,374, 
68,46,678 | 1,22,66,423 
4,04,945 4,14,301 
2,59,764 2,21,622 
1,04,893 2,06,809 
7,22,036|. — 8,61,188 
2,20,265| 282,510 
1,04,964 96,930 


91,105 
6,19,570 
2,44,206 


7 




























4,090,394 4,380,809 88,426 5: 
aya 49,021) 98,087 
4,60,519 440,553) 7,29,201 
42,71,120, 41,16,468) 60,489,696 ag 
1,26,707/ 1,965,443] 62,088 ee 
965,000), 1,52,050] 8G 
3,20,446, 311,082) 249,561. | 
1,19,841)  1,62,920| 1,76,086 
1,381,217, 92,951) 100,634 a 
2,07,610, 214,828) 196,114 Aq 
1,73, 125,440, 107,057 
= 6,94040, 981,086 
11,56,650, 13,39,176| 12,54,404 
6,065,223 1,060,006) 72,806. | 
97,190, 1,19,76 Wel 
1,04,384) 1,41,072]  1,90,898 
3,43,190|  4,07,971) 2,88,141. = os 
89,843) 81,166), 1,18,018_ 
1,060,631) 1,18,782} 85,409 
509,015) 9,80,00 923910 m 
1,67,80,559) 1,68,77,559| 2,14,59,204 
3,92,400  9,53,217/ 201,984 
2,560,380) 288,786 - 216,622 
1,80,115, 1,86,768] 1,4 
12,28,109 
882,277). 
1,56,235 





1,07,834 
6,52,401 
2,18,719 































































f an eal 1860-61. 
F Free of | “Subject to 
Reap ene Duty. ¢ 
fi Rs, Re. “Me, Ra. oe 
Ye ool | i 
oe . 2. Amount of duty ranging for all India above Ra'10,0v0 
Alum ; 80,178, in, 1,08,872 n 20 
_ Apothecary’ Store 300,121) * ,, ~ 1,03,048 : 
Arms and Ammunition” 4,37,541 2,870| 265,181 1,250) 8,58,012 
Beni ae 8,602,426 845,197... ‘ _ 8aT2u 
| Cabinet Ware --1,41,740 ive 1,54,331 #00} 1,80,9%5 
Gaminges so,ia2] 219,751) 89,777! 17,695] 980,50 
Chalke 6,933] 49,303 195) 98,208) 
Coffee ‘ 2,27,608 4,28,623| ., 8,109,657 
Cork ; 2,26,469 1,58,843/ 1,00,738 
_ Gorrie ae 1,87,596 : 103,407], 114 61,886 
_ Bite Works 2,00,681 145,688 | stain 
arin Pieces 1,365,021 5, Lae 
Gums 6,85,042 643,602] | ,89,681 
~ Hides and Skins 1,94,949 35,830] 187,061 7,204] —1,22,297 
Ho se fee eet 
_ Antraments—Musical 3,21,070 24,908 2,77,707 23,818 3,19,641 
| Hnstruments—Philosphiea 1,109,685 ee1] 60,008) agtbt] THs 
© Machinery 544110] 656083) 4 | gr. 
Marble Ware. 42,778] 25,050| 86,847 3,976] 1,00011 
62,050 1,201 30,405 1,350] 87,645 
26,813}, 2,74,504 2,878 440,138 
E rs 72,073|. | 387,998 
sou}, 7,136]... 4 | 980,601 
197,472], 2,095,153 10} 3,82, 
456,178 130/ 9,609,716), | 01,988 
450,676)... 1,64,589/ ., =| 1,890,121 
he 856,008] = | 918 
1,54,288 1,48,006] 
1,87,389 77539] 
7.27,800|, 7,39,057 








8,00, 959 










India with Foreign or External Ports. : 





IMPORTED... 
1863-64, 1864-65, 


_——— 


1860-61. 1861-62. 1862-63. | 1863-64. | 1864-65. 
Free of | Subject to % 
Duty. Duty. 


Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 





and under Rupees 1 lakh in any one of the five years, 
era . 





a 2,980,146)... 1,638,444 8,917 
; 47,918], 1,065,886 36,912 
2,680] 542,116 6,358] —_5,83,318 43,544 
361] 746,123], 4,94,825 86,199 
4,041 265,513 1,660 4,70,910 14,110] 
1,145] 4,091,791 920] —12,69,613 3,912 
34,020). 14356] ., 693 
6,98,242| 3,58,074 22,760 
66,932) —., 68,551 22,646 
1,689} 1,92,973 1,302 94,560 13,555 
150} 247,085 25] 2,25,823 20,067 
6,31,539 107} 6,77,889 68,498 
14,330] 206,538 15,674] —_1,80,188 18,375 
1,832,922 eit 11,503 rH 
22,335 8,44,756 46,984 4,30,839 81,694 
5,625 91,690 3,775| —1,19,148 11,891 
2,738,548) —.. 7,067,182 50,009 
15,11 35,349 31,622 85,375 4,276 
- 6,385] —1,23,068 1,162] — 1,05,041 6,204 
2,863) 5,83,425| . 1,859] 6, 27,247 2,663 
r 1a7o} a. 1,08,056| .. 
1,82,861 1,500 97,978 8,890 
‘ 6,00,282 3,369]  4,64,756 19,648 
. 1,000 4,07,792 220. 6,09,211 45,618 
1,650} 1,387,301 80] 1, 62,454 45,052 
ut gemot 2,81,816 
207726} —7,392| 255,981} 15,401 
1,09,048 if 1,24,506 13,739 
«| 9,61,760 300] — 18,49,249 72,769 


4,01,048 88,750 


--1,05,04,206| —7,16,711| 















‘ 


Imports. 


2. Amount of Duty ranging for all India above Rupece 10,000. 
Brought over Division No. 2 .., 2,71,279 | 72,365,260 *8,69,042| — 78,04,881 


Pipes, Staves and Casks fl es 1,27,153 3,652] 63,890 
Porcelain and Earthenware 440} 6,76,184 3,442] 559,245 

dlecry “ 1,496] 4,398,250] 980] 3,68,498 
Beds... - v| 11,998] 63,879 9,242| 43,052 
Shek Fins, i ee 1,20,081| 1,08,586 

Pa RS 7 “a 82,164 216 91,836 
ia elograph Stores as “|. 18,000] 183,360], 1,095 
§ Timber and Woods... wf 8212] 9862] 1,568} —7,19,887 


1,138,376 eee 1,28,366 























ll * 6,600,649 60} — 6,40,068 
Wax and Wax Candles 2,656,393 609] —-1,26,840 i 
$Rs,hs | 
Total of Division No.2 —...|_-3,06,855| 1,06,36,219| —_3,88,186| 1,06,66,174 
We) 2s y 

8. Amount of Duty ranging for alt India above Re, 1,000 
7 45,085). 40,608) a. ganas 
a 19,022]... * 6,454)" ERS Be,,: 
~ 65} 12,500 so}, be a 
23,407 ee see » 219n 


14,770 







» 16,781 
7,495 
- 11,690 
22,411 












716,711] —7,61,915| 8,98,445 
12,662 6,388 6,207 


9,083,191 
9,024 








57,584 55,933} 60,390] 73,981 
43,611 36,475] 84,266] 42,304 
6,335 4,145] 8,818] 8,750 


12,098 10,858 9,642 

8,195 | - 9,182 7,012 
13,336 109 1,836 
82,706 71,993 70,543 
11,336 12,837 12,204 
66,061 64,006 65,586 
25,639 12,684 30,804 


9,455 
10,983 


52,025 






229,991 
6,380,810 
7,12,772 















1,44,52,662 





10,56,274) — 10,46,525| 11,99,758| 12,64,838| 10,24695 


md wader Rupees 10,000 in any one of the five years. 



















Ry bet | 87,690 tus 26,751 4,506 4,068 2,475 3,760 1,726 ay 
ou NEY “679 ton ses 1,902 545 & 54 ite ea 
» ot a 1,520 1250]. = Pe in 
tdi 1,04,298 2,847 2,601] 2,191! 9,196] * Bigg” 
5 4 ted” = 
go y 
“ 11,767 gifted 
se nate 
6,259 sal 
45,384 2,905 

11,205 tl 


15,700 











e 
- * 
ele ae 
Imporrs. 
ix * 


~ Brought over Division No.3... 


Horns 
“Indian Rubber 
“ Instruments—Optical 
~ Tao—Dye and Stick 
“Lacquered Ware 
Linen Pieces 
Military Appointments 
~ “Mother of ‘Pear! 
Oil Cloth . 
~ Patent Felt ooo 
Photographic Apparatus 
Printing Presses... 





Trunks and Boxes ... 
| ap 


TOT TTY 


Dutiable Sea-borne Inport Trade of Britieh 





Varun or Amrrenns 





saat: ene. telat 


han 
6 MRT ava 


8. Amount of Duty ranging for all India above Rupees 1,00) 


15,515. 


68,806 


2,89,253 


12,009 
27,110 
633 
12,803 
28,493 
9,895 
16,560 


33,338 
36,167 
26,446 
77,871 
72,405 
41,778 
66,410 
71,701 
76,865 
20,308 
21,235 

2,023 
15,796 
64,799 




















7,458 4188) 8,15,705 

& ee eee 

ss 26.281 

339] 13,716 

- = 17,358 

241 % 14408 

8,827 6,182 7,180 

‘a 10,08 

200} 1,860,810 

61,364 65,433 16,921 

a2) 

x 10,068 

ie x 98,088 

i 19,288 

1271 g58| 57,704 

100 * 15,155 
20,073 


bay 

10,000 in any one of the five years,—concluded. 
" 18.886| — 4,47,041 

' 42,074 

9,164 

87,248 

37,723 

24,123 

91,273 

“11,861 

23,363 

8,896,231 
14,073 | 

24,488 

41,115 

* 20,483 

96,995 

72,217 

2,61,641 

60,615 

250 

30,624 

1,675 

56,480 

23,577 


. 





13,617/ — 18,30,876 5,22,660 4,64,97: 


D ptek 


-|——$$—__. 


13,617} 13,80,065 5,23,538 14,98,044 





ony, 283 of the five yeart,—concluded, > 


+ 1,000 in 
Taae naitniatea) 


= 2,053 


9,840 

a oe 12,038 1,734 
3,399 me 23,565 1,001 
6,465 





we gy Sth of September 1866. 


‘pute 2 
ae, 


The Hon’ble G. N. Taylor. 
© Whe Right Hon’ble W. N. Massey. 


: n M. Durand, o. B. 
“The Hon’blé W. Muir. 
“Phe Hon’ble Hl. P. A. B. Riddell. 


Mons Aanes’ AND Trustees’ Prorrrty Brix. 
Whe Hon'ble Mr. Maine introduced the Bill “to 


 eonveyanee and transfer of property in British 
India» rtgagees and ‘Trustees, in cases 
+ to which ish Law is applicable,” and moved 
that it be referred to a Select Committee. He 
- said that. this Bill, as well as the other which he 
to introduce to-day, had been prepared 
some time ago. But.as there had been so much 
Ree - work before the Council, and as on en niry 
he had,been informed to his surprise that the Bills 
» not urgently wanted, they had been allowed 
( and over. ‘Lately, however, he had received 
F ters onthe subject from certain Judges of the High 
Br , poceary Caleutta and Agra; and from these it 
© appeared that the two Bills were much needed, and 
tors insome instances were suffering hardship 
of the non-existence as law of the 
they contained. The learned 
gh Courts at Madras and Bomba 
pressed a favourable opinion of the Bills, 
e that they should be enacted, 
ect of the first Bill was to introduce into 
h Law of Trusts, as applied in India, 
the improvements which have been in- 
ced into the correspondi province of Law 
4 : Sag co’ a variety of 
ons taken from English Acts, and applied 
the circumstances of India. 


* 


Law, were displaying an increasing ten- 
y to hold it as a it investment, certain 
difficulties occasioned by the English Law 
Mortgage, were likely to occur with 
t . These di nego 

led ‘to mitigate or to remove. 
on which it was based had been found 


amend the Law relating to the, 


ns holding property in India under *) 


“(that of the Trustee) was se 


cial interest, and the two 
different lines of descent. 


woman, and would therefore be 
or he ig te have. ceased to 
tion of the only Court. co: to 
Trust ; or he might be undiscoverable 5 or b 
wilfully refuse to discharge his duties. — 
cases, whether the ‘Trustee were a sole 


one of a number, the »greatest or 
result to s aeinl 


nfo 


ence would probably ci- 
ally interested.. The Bill took stall con- 
ceivable contingencies in which a tee could not 
or would not fulfil the duties of a Trt Me: Sa 
abled the High Court to act, or to pro 
with the. means of acting, in his absence, — 
Under the English Law of Mortgage, | 
what similar description of incom , 
wat ive a merely foal iter A the 
might have a merely formal interest in’ the pro- 
perty mortgaged, and yet it might “impossible 
to deal with it effectually without his oe 
The Bill provided the means of obtai i 
peneing with this concurrence in 
ortgagee was unable or unwilling: 
de porter Act, 11 ae a & ill. 
4 . 60, was in force in this, , havi 
been extended to India by Act XXIV of 1841 
and to the Straits Settlement by Act XIV of 
1852, As the English Statute had. been practi 
cally superseded in Ragland. He 18. and 14 Vie 
Cap. 60, and by 15 and 16 Vie., Os ». 5, upon 
which the present i was nae , 1532 
proposed to repeal Section XIV 
(which was the rt of that Act havi oD 
to Trustees), and so much of Act 
extended that Section to the Straits. 
however, given to continue eedi 
ld awit tha parsons lit orested | 
Some difficulty had been experi 
Section 3, which described: 
have the benefit of the present 
ry to deseribe Europeans in q 
their relation to the jurisdiction of th 
Mr. Maine concluded 
5 ‘almost. wholly: 


0) 
9 










This Bill «was intended to 
ish Law of Property, as 
a of improvements which 
time been effected in that Law by 
ynas Lord St. Leonards’ Acts, The 
English Law of Pro 


re could be no doubt that, deeonek the 
' land"imder the waste-land rules, and 
through its’ acquisition by Englishmen in the Mo- 
fussil on tenures analogous to fee-simple, those li- 
mits must be Constantly enlarging themselves. If 
imcases ‘to which English Law was applicable, the 


“conve “by which rights are transferred were 
inl or ly framed, some of the provisions of 
Bill would probably be found of special utility. 


might not appear to be much obvious con- 
oer oF the subjects affected by 

ut this miscellaneous character belon 

also to lish Statutes on which the Bill was 

founded, whi 

reconstructio 
































were not directed to the general 
ion of any one department of Law. 
The object of the learned author of these Statutes 
seemed rather to have been to apply remedies to 
various defects which the eeibtieal working of the 
English Law of Property had disclosed, and to 
mitigate weniences which experience had 
shewn to be tually occasioned by errors and 
omissions in instruments. Lord St. Leonards 
to have had in his mind a typically per- 
fect deed, and to have taken for granted that such 
omissions’ “have been unintentional. 

the Bill referred to improvements of a 
wholly technical character; but attention must be 
drawn to one or two points, on which the changes 
Lak. 30m to be effected were of considerable im- 
portance. 

By Section 6, which corresponded with Section 
1] of the Statute 23 and 24 Vic., Cap. 145, every 
Mo Deed, unless it contained an express 
declaration to the contrary, would be liable to be 
construed as if it conferred on the mortgagee a 
power to sell the mortgaged property, if the inter- 
est secured were in arrear for six months; or the 
pis nr might, if he preferred it, in the like 
event appoint or obtain the appointment of a 
Receiver, would collect the rents and profits 
of the 
. paying 


and apply them to the payment of 

i ofa ne balance to ~ 
mortgagor. . m in Mortgage Deeds o 
these powers (of sale and of appointin a Receiver) 
had become so nearly universal in England, that 
their omission in any one deed might fairly be 











‘to: be the result of accident or neglect. 
Same presumption arose in India was 

ion, and one which would. 
the attention of the Council, 
the way in which age were 
a was, he regretted to say, in 
existence of the presumption erred 
rded the = ne of he might 












rt 
oa 
are of the equity of ¥edemption 


a | (including the mortgagor in case of a 




























the 15th and 
the: Court ‘of Chancery ad 






Aly tn due Be lows nate ois Peete 


Sectiom¥83 embodied a provision which worked : 
most beneficially in England, — It-enabled Trtistees 
to apply the income of Trust pr to the, 
maintenance and education of inthis who “might 
be entitled to it, without the necessity of 
to any Court, and even though no power 
it had been inserted in the Trust-deed, 

The succeeding Sections down to § ion 37 
further enlarged the powers of acting Trustees, and 
relieved them from many risks to which 
at present exposed, 3" Taig 

The provision in Section 42 had to a , great 
-extent superseded, in England, the fou of 
instituting suits in the Courteof Chanéery for the 
administration of deceased persons’ estates, Tt 
enacted in effect that an Executor or. Administra. 
tor should be at liberty to give, by advertisement in 
the newspapers or otherwise, the same public notices 
which, in the case of an administration sui the 
High Court would direct to be given. Havingsone 
this, and having satisfied the claims which ) 
preferred within a certain interval after the no- 
tices, he would be discharged from further liability. 
Section 320 of the Indian Succession Act, 1866, 
was, however, almost identical with this provision ; 
and the Committee to which the Bill would be re. = 
ferred might perhaps come to the conclusion that the 
Section now under consideration, which was framed 
(it must be recollected) before the Indian Succes: 
sion Act passed, might now be dispensed with. 

Tt had been found useful in England to permit 
Trustees, Executors, and Administrators to appl 
in a summary way for the advice and guidan i, 


















they were ” 


the Court of Chancery. ower to make a ai 
cations of this nature to the High Court was 
given by Section 43 of this Bill. , 


The English Statutes which, in this Bill, were 

solidated and adapted to this country, 

23 Vie., Cap. 35 (dm Act to further 
y), 


e ee 


23 a 







of Property and to relieve Trustees, : 4 wi 
Vie., Cap. 145 (An Act to give to Trustees, WV “as | 
gees and others, certain powers now tv 






serted in Settlements, Mortgages and Wills, 
of their provisions had been wholly omit 
applicable to India. 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


Ne 
The following Select Committees were named :— © 


On the Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the conveyance ani 


d transfer of proy 
in British India vested in Mortgagees and atone 


in cases to which English Law was a icable, 
the Right Hon’ble Mr. Massey and the Hon’ble 
Messrs. Muir, Riddell, and the mover. - 
On the Bill to give to Trustees, Mo and 
others, in cases to which English Law ; = 
cable, certain powers now commonly j ‘in 
Settlements, Mortgagees and Wills, and to an 
the Law of Property, and to relieve Trustees, the 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Massey, and the Hon’ble 


Messrs. Muir, Riddell, and the mover, seat 


ee 


The Council then adjourned, 
Warrtry: Stoxss, 
Asstt. Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
2 Home Dept. (Legislative), 
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i Government of India. 


. i “ ' PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. Ped 


Depuiation of Cslonel R. Strachey, R.E.,: to report on the Trignion system of tho Madr 
Presidency. 


Extract from Resolution by the Government of India int the Public Works, “i 
(Nos. 675-8C., dated 7th August 1866). 







‘ In Public Works Department Resolution convening a Committee to 4 7 $ 
ae connected with the Ganges Canal, the Governor General in Council rem vin ca 
port, ae .of success attainable in the construction of Canals and other Trrigati rks 
in. a great measure to matters unconnected with engineéring, dependi 
alinat® soil, the system of agriculture, and the habits of the people, and-observéd that, > 
| as shee -as well as engineering practice differed materially in Northern: and Southern 
would conduce much to clearing up doubts and differences of the subjéct of 
igation works, if Officers familiar with the system in Northern India Were di 
‘om ee 1-Western Provinces and thé Punjab to report on the works in 
; y, an » similarly, if Officers from the south were sent from Madras Bacar 
upon ‘the works in Northern India. 
peo reramants ‘of Madras, the North-Western Provinces andthe si ys 
for reports on the above suggestion. ‘The Madras Government vd 
if opinion +t at the success of Canals and other Irrigation works was | oe 
questions, and saw no advantage in establishing the 
ont cross-reporting suggested, being of opinion that the probable result Seaia: 
ms and discussions which would occupy much time and lead to no ee 


















¢ 


a ee 
Government Of the North-Western Provinces also did not expect that any 
would be gained bysdeputing an Officer from those Piovinces to re on the | is 


and su d that the reason why there was so little infor- 
et inn, a ge man pate ia 





oo cue in regard to the Irrigation system 
could be had which would enable the Gove 
conclusions as to the causes which have conduted ti 
sig sew so remunerative in many cases. ; 
The want of an cer of sufficient experience to cundert: 
on So ad often be the main obstacle to the earryin 
yporti now offers for we ged an Officer, perhaps, o 
te nh of, in the return of Colonel R. Strachey, 2. 2., to India, 
cted in November or ‘December next, and the Governor General - ‘in Council 
1 should be taken of the wing hich to obtain reports. 
s Preside dency, gies which more complete infor 


ee Fa TLioutenant-Colonel J.C Anderson, x. t., of the Madras Public Works 
—_ has, as a Member of the Ganges Canal Committee, recorded a a 
on the subj the income derived from Irrigation works itt Sou a, 
I Fm ran. a similar works in the North-Western Provinces. But'this 
ect ait a investigati the Governor General in 
inion fit Rey Mesisahle to der OP Bigfr'w time, the eens. 
Colone y's experience and ability. 
ery ms has had “bounding! “been sated by the. Governor General pe 
i tions® shall be issued to Colonel § tnchey o eet bis er Pid 
be: i ne of Madras ; and the Government In 
"af Madras to do it the favour to afford Colonel Bicochey oh a a 


in z tem PES asin Pra — villi aly 


Ra 
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Government of India, 2 
a PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Remodelling of the Ganges Canal. ra, 
_ Poste Wours. Inpia Orrice ; 
_ No. 85. London, the 24th July 1866,” 


Lo His Eecellency the Right Hon'ble the Governor General of India in Council, 


Sir, 
With reference to your Excellency’s Despatch No. 33 of 24th February 
last, reporting the aj appointment of a Committee to consider the expediency of proceedi 
with Major Crofton’s project for remodelling the Ganges Canal, copies are herewi 


transmitted, for your information, of a letter from Sir A. Cotton com pay tie on the 
tiioy irection. 


constitution and objects of the Seren: and of the reply made thereto 
a 
: I have &c., 


. 


*%- 


(Signed) CRANBORNE. 


Brome: eee Sere. Si A. Corron, Royal Engineers, Madras, to the Under-Secretary of State 


; for India, 
1 So the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the proceedings of-the iivetaaeel 
of India a appointi anaes on the Ganges Can aL As I had not uae honoured with the 


usual official acknow! nt of my letters on this subject, either from the India Office or from, the 
Fiero of India, I had been in doubt whether my letters had been received, I must also observe 
that neither Captain Crofton’s report, nor the proceedings on it, were furnished to me, though both 
—— sg rier a misrepresentations of my views, so that had I not obtained them from other 
‘soure re would have remained on ,the public . records wered such a statement as would have 
injure the canse pe mre irrigation in India ; for instance, stating that, Naki cost: 
ee the Ganges below the hills to the level of the Dooub, &e ! 


ly to express my ‘satisfaction at *the step that has now ‘been ‘kina far 
of the cong; at least giving time and collecting information ; but I regret 








i a r 
Pek S88 Son 





















* efficiency of the Committec, ee ee 
_n gi cc tt aie he eae and for fear of 

“A exeluded every medical man eaeeere sete Sere great attention 1 
% in the successful treatment of it? Or a; a if 


experience 
a complete difficul to say that he had carefull: ailing ity 
as sDcdeteehcanll ja.-tbe eae eet 5° acetiakes 



























because 
| eee a teeceese of carr sonrng 2 out, ee because their success had ' 
would be thought of such a procedure 
_ Afit be said, “but two of the Officers on the Comuaittee are from Madras?” 
“one of them, though ‘of late employed on the new works in Madras, was 
school; and See other, i a a most coc hae ‘ong in Tanjore, yet - grec w 
ve works were improved upon, but has no experience in the en new~) 
wer pita Bt cul ot propor ero tn my views ; they may or mayo oe 
_ points, but could not propose either of them as re resentative o my side of the case. In Sa 
t is said, “the Committee will be able to pronounce upon Sir Cai 's proposal.” Ih 
the custom 1 believe is to submit the plans of Engineers of littl 
; Heular. kind of work to those of greater; but here the plans of an Officer who 1 is een 
( in these very kind of works for 40 years, are to be “ pronounced upon,” eviden ey 
definitely decided by Officers not one of whom had ever projected or executed such 
s, and only one of them had ever been em id loyed upon a project of this kind, es that po 
he proposer of the works is not present to set these Jess experienced right_ when they. pears 
which he never intehded, or difficulties which his ter experience has taught him, 
pee , or how he may ‘overcome them. In the 13th paragraph, it is stated that, “thou 
Bos ¥s objections are based chiefly on engineering phi the degree of snecess attain 
construction of irrigation works is due in a great measure to matters unconnected with 
: oT. must submit that this tends to put this matter in a totally false point o of view. 
tie are solely engineering points. ‘> 
HY a Godavery project there would of necessity have been as total a failure as in. Bs Gang 


shh att Hs omit 


‘bie “AshThe water had heen led from within the hills, where alone, great slatecle 
A ag: _ found (and on which nearly a million had to be spent) from a level 4 or 5,0! 
rae the great body of the land to be watered, and 350 miles from some of it; oy 
2nd.—Tf we had trusted to brick masonry at the weirs and sluices; 9° | 


Hes 


re 












5a wee heraiy f 
“+ 8rd.—If no reliable and permanent head weir had bech constructed ; REN es ce ea 
the so ahora necessary excavations had been taaie in order to-carry se wt 

tx Sih, —IE we had built hundreds of bridges while the water was useless for w 












works 5 a 


reat expense had been incurred in navigation works, while they were vere 80 

as bio’ in inefficient as almost entirely to prevent: traffic, me 

x ong whatever to do with anything but engineering, 

the Godayery works, 5 home yore: would have been, as 

{ a has been, nnd teed not been in existence in the Ganges. 

Ss Sab te 40 per have been as great a success as the 

‘me would have been.* The Dooab is most certainly 

water than the Godavery and Bist 9 
works plain state of the case, as 

could. be, though aotbing is said abc 


if there were ing v. son : 


. It is of the utmost importance to the y 


r 


















wide for her need as respects either set oe ‘or quantity’ 
ord is said in the pre fundamental point ; but 
“ant one of what pious wih the Catportinalh eam oe “T beg to sii 
ce. The nig thet Shink the cone requites foo alow athorit: 
soma Npaet gee extension of the system, but that it is solely ¢ 
Projection that it is yot at this moment yielding 30 or 40 per cent, ore a 20: FO 
steer tat present proceedings seem to confirm it, that. this matter, like C 
i anes pe ees Kad, trash ofa roan avant ) 
n ta full enqui itlemen inted in England ean possibly: 
ik peas daiinok Fa peargen "that ie Hkely-to lodaggeeaeie taneh 3 
ein thi seeatbercedblacoann Committee, en Reena ‘Commission’ pre, ice s 
wil rie ‘before them both those who demand a thorough creer and those | 
= grbad if there be such, and thus fairly meet the difficulties of the > ne 
ible that a Committee composed solely of “ngineers ean 
Hadbor ut be: composed ‘principally, if not entirely, like a eon 


Tan Papas nt ot a iling question of three millions: it is at this moment the essential question 


pooner well being of India depends more than all other things in the — 
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Ifthe works in Madras are yielding on an average 40 or 50 per eent., and i 
o would have done ey oH for mistakes of projection, there is no remaining question as bedi Roe 
Government to rescue India from its fumine and its poverty, hy irrigation and na) ! 3 
_ the same time to aa England with both raw materials in RO A nd an ney le eae for her — 
a Hird ar i India wi ae rest of the world, fe especially with the = 
4 ‘depends 0 Y upon this cheap produce by means of irrigation, and cheap transit by means 
“Tt is solely America’s chea: Saielage of food and all other things to the cotton-, the ee 
trots that enables ‘it to contend with India in cotton, and so with wheat and all other luce, 


“The cost of the works in the Godayery and Kistna have been about Rupees 10 rani ing of. thoes 
ieee or the present value of money. The whole plain of the Gan se 
irrigated, and it sgoutains the principal part of the population of India; i's we yee og 
for the average of all India, 50 millions sterling would provide for 83 million of 
or BO ail illions of crop whieh, if paying only three Rupees on an average, would return 15 
aye. And this would at the same time provide 30,000 miles of steam boat Canal to carry - 
‘at a cost’ of transit of } or y,d. per ton, thus really’ and effectually Fond : 


ia, and Sa 12 millions to the revenue. This is the real question now at issue, and T 
| question mould oceupy the time of a eegrampenyes Commit or a Royal” 









oy 


‘The eaieat result of all tke Madras works, Siuibet all will” in an unfinished state, Weyer in ae 








Parliamentary Return of June 1865, is— Weck Ny A 
rams Capital ey wy ult wiv B790,0008 8 sr ivnetietes 

ee <7 sees es in 1862-63 after deducting losses wa vs £818,000. 9 > 

Biba yt a2 - 40 per cent, © 





Aggregate: profits from the commencement of these works, , 
vies 4 per cent, interest . £38,080,000 Fs 
our times yr cost of the works. When finished; the ahove profit of 40 Per cent, will ve 





more respectfull and earnestly to submit this subject : for the Shin 7 
Ajeati’s Secretary of State for Taiz These views are the result of nt 
i t shad mm such unquestionable returns as leave no room 


look into the matter. 













be 


Sane this oe seen the od of the present Financier of India, con: 
tion works, I may perhaps have the honor to write further on this d e 
without one or two remarks on statements in it, where the: heed 80 
ofvin this letter. It is stated that “wwe have had anc 
cob ion works) ;“ we have had differences of opinion—d 
emai as to the mode in which these works shou 
par habe a-conflict of opinions between the two schoc 

‘that conflict was raging, it was difficult for an-unskilled, 
ul . but steps have ‘been taken | 

































tween two modes of treatment, ‘ich e cattle had recovered, and w 
en be eee arene ee meenaels ar find any difficulty in in 
ing treatment was the best, the oue that: succeeded, or the one failed ?. te 





- Tmust also beg to ex] > extreme regret that this document still leaves us exactly 
Be pices note Cia presioun tae ciers, in respect of an effective system of 1 
Ne - And thus another precious year is to be thrown away and no room for hope left, a fifth 
inder the work of managing the finance of India, unless the matter is taken up at Home. It is 
P — from this B 







ndget, and the way it was dealt with in the Council at Caleutta, that there 
help to be expected there ; but that still so far as anything done in India is concen 
‘but cruel and impolitic way of correcting the finances by increasing the salt. tax, the or 

ient that has been yet discovered, to om sontiineed sates Sse. Soi Sie oe whiel 
illions into the Treasury, not only without ucing suffering and irritation, but, instead, 
ible relief and content o. the snilltons placed under us, that we may give them the 
ae our western advantages have shewn us how to put into their hands. No amount of 
will save India from her famines and her poverty, and her inability to meet the wants of 
] | ‘What India requires now is, that something should be done, A single line ordering a loan 
f even five millions, "aaa th execution of works to that amount would, at present be worth more than 
»st paper pointing out the importance and the difficulties of the subject of irrigation. 


all 































Inpia Oprice; 
Ce London, the 28th June 1866. 


4 To Major-General Sir A. Cotton. 
Sir, 22 tats i 
: T nave received and laid before Lord de Grey your letter of 10th ultimo, 
~ gommenting on the constitution and objects of the Committee appointed by the Govern. 
ment of India to consider the propriety of proceeding with Major Crofton’s project for 
remodelling the Ganges Canal. geen ine 
, In the observations which I am to make in reply, I am directed to confine myself 
to the questions raised in your letter in relation to the composition of the Committee, and 

| the scope of its enquiries. . ; at 
One of these relates to the competency and impartiality of the proposed Committee, 
which are impugned mainly on the ground of the a, to pronounce on the 
proposals of an Officer of greater experience than themselves, and of there being amongst 
their number no one completely representing your own views. Lord de Grey, ver, 
considers it to be manifest that in forming the Committee, the Government of India were at 
great pains to select from the Royal and Civil Engineers at their dis those whose 
oe, ope training, approved ability, and freedom from professional bias, best fitted them to 
f members. Your not having yourself been summoned to attend the Committee is sufli- 
‘ciently explained by your absence from India, and the suggestion given to the Committee 
to take the evidence of Colonel Rundall, joint reporter with yourself on the a 
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ses the desire of Government that the deficiency caused by your absence 

ss posible spp 3 

Sid other: olyerts bjection is to the narrowness of the subject referred to the Committee. 

1 declare + ye meee taal speak e 3 at ralnet the Committee’s attention | rd 
n of remodelling the Ganges Canal, i of coupling with : 

ider one of eetaring of the Canal on the gen gi ately Lr ol 

Lord de Grey cannot understand how the fact of Government 

ommittee of practical professional men to consider on the 
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ing to one particular Canal, can be sup; to imply a want 
ernment in the subject of Indian irrigation. Tha 
d, has very been distinct, doolared by them fp 









arise in inistration Indian affairs. “pas 
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